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NEW MEXICO CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION: 
RECOLLECTIONS 


By EDWARD D. TITTMANN* 


OT LONG after the Enabling Act had been passed by Con- 
gress and signed by President Taft sentiment was 
encouraged by various sources that the convention should not 
be organized along political party lines. Just why anyone 
should believe that a convention to achieve a political end 
could be organized on non-political lines is not clear. The 
Republican Party at that time was in an overwhelming 
majority in the Territory, and only the southwest portion 
consisting of Luna and Grant Counties was Democratic in 
addition to the counties which joined Texas, which were 
inhabited mainly by people from Texas and other southern 
states and who had very little in common with the rest of the 
territory. There were, however, several able men of Demo- 
cratic faith living in Republican communities, such as H. B. 
Fergusson, Harry M. Daugherty, James G. Fitch, Felix Mar- 
tinez, and J. H. Crist. On the other hand, the Republicans of 
ability who lived in Democratic counties included A. B. Fall, 
Reed Holloman, and W. E. Lindsey. Harry Daugherty had 
as one of his clients one of the top Republicans, Holm O. 
Bursum. The desire to get the best thought of the territory 
into the convention may have had something to do with the 
desire for a non-partisan convention. 
It was not long, however, before partisanship won out 
as was to have been expected. On the first day, October 3, 


* Lawyer and long-time resident of Hillsboro, New Mexico. Delegate to the con- 
vention from Sierra County. 
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1910, the Democrats, 29 in number, tried to sit together. But 
on the next day the convention decided that delegates from 
one county should sit together. Among a total of 100 dele- 
gates the 29 Democrats became so widely distributed that 
a spontaneous effort to achieve something on the floor could 
not get anywhere unless it had been pre-arranged in caucus. 
Besides the Democratic delegates were not always of one 
mind. There were among them some radicals who sometimes 
suspected the conservative portion of being lukewarm on 
some issues. 

My seat was two rows behind A. B. Fall, from Otero 
County, right in the middle of the house facing the Presi- 
dent, which was an advantageous position from which to 
conduct or take part in the political struggles which soon 
developed. 

One of the first of these was over the reading of the 
Journal, The official Journal, as published after the conven- 
tion had adjourned, is by no means a reliable report of what 
happened on the floor. One reason why it is not correct is 
that for quite a few days the reading of the Journal was 
dispensed on motion without a roll call or other method of 
counting the vote on such motion. The reading of the Jour- 
nal was provided for by Rule 53: 

As soon as the Convention is called to order, prayer may be offered and 
a quorum being present, the journal of the preceding day shall be read 
by the Secretary and, if necessary, corrected by the Convention. 

Rule 50 provided that no rule shall be suspended except 
by a vote of at least two-thirds of the members present. 

The reading being dispensed with every morning and no 
copies of the previous day’s proceedings being delivered to 
the delegates no one except the officers would know what the 
Journal said had occurred. The point of order was made that 
it would require a two-thirds vote to dispense with the read- 
ing. This was embarrassing to the presiding officer who 
sustained the point of order. Thereafter the Journal was 
actually read until the rule was changed. After that the 
contents of the Journal became again a dark secret, as every 
morning Delegate E. A. Miera, Sandoval County, rose to 
make the formal motion. 
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One of the hotly contested subjects was the article on 
apportionment. Of course the Republicans, putting aside for 
the moment the desirability of a non-partisan convention, 
had their eyes on the coming elections. These would deter- 
mine whether or not there would be a legislature favorable 
to the selection of two Republicans for the place of United 
States senator from New Mexico. In those days senators 
were elected by the legislature and not by primary petitions. 
I personally filed a suggestion that judicial, legislative, and 
other districts should be along lines of communication with 
easy amendment or change by the legislature. In those days 
lines of communication were determined by the lines of rail- 
road. To go from Dofia Ana County ta Otero County one had 
to take the Santa Fe to El] Paso and the El Paso and North- 
western to Alamogordo. To go from Farmington to Santa 
Fe one had to take the Denver & Rio Grande narrow gage 
to Durango, Colo., thence to Alamosa, Colorado, and then 
south to Santa Fe. 

Gallup in McKinley County could be reached by railroad 
from Santa Fe via Sandoval County, Bernalillo County and 
Valencia County. But on the north it joined San Juan County 
which joined Rio Arriba County which joined Santa Fe 
County. So instead of making a judicial district joining Ber- 
nalillo, Valencia and McKinley counties along the best roads 
of communication, the Republicans proposed to join Mc- 
Kinley County to San Juan County to Rio Arriba County to 
Santa Fe County for the First Judicial District. Dofa Ana 
County then heavily Republican was joined to Otero County 
of doubtful political persuasion, Lincoln County often 
Democratic, and Torrance County mainly Republican. This 
seemed to assure the election of a Republican in that district. 
Similar allocations were worked out for the Senatorial Dis- 
tricts, where small counties were attached to large Republi- 
can Counties. So, for instance, Socorro County had its own 
senator but, combined with other counties in other senatorial 
“shoe-string” districts, controlled the political color of three 
other districts. 

There was a general demand from many counties that 
there should be at least one representative from each county. 
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The controlling interests in the convention used this demand 
to secure the approval by many delegates of the gerry- 
mander of the State in other respects. 

When the matter came up for vote the delegates from 
the small counties were advised that they had better vote 
for the proposed apportionment. There was a roll call and 
each delegate was supposed to say something in its favor. 
We did, but not all of what was said was complimentary. 

Nevertheless, the apportionment stood for nearly forty 
years. When the Democrats finally secured control of the 
State they did not find it necessary to change the apportion- 
ment which their representatives in the convention had 
fought so hard. The influx of voters from Texas, Oklahoma, 
and other southern States made unnecessary a change in so 
political a subject. 

Another ticklish question was whether or not the Con- 
stitution should contain a provision prohibiting the sale of 
alcoholic liquors. The Democratic delegates from the East 
side of the Territory were supported by numerous petitions 
from Republican as well as Democratic women which de- 
manded that such a provision be included. The fact that 
many Republicans had a backpower of prohibitionists made 
the situation difficult for the men who were running the 
convention. There were several adjournments of the motions 
for and against the proposition, and then, one day, when the 
Democratic members were caucusing on some subject, the 
matter was brought up on the floor. Whenever we had a 
caucus some member was left behind to watch the proceed- 
ings, and on this afternoon I was that person. I rushed im- 
mediately to the caucus room on the floor below and yelled, 
“Prohibition!” Thereupon the Democrats who were almost 
all for the prohibition proposition, whether they liked it or 
not, streamed back to the convention floor, much to the dis- 
gust of the floor leaders, and the call for and against was 
made by a rising vote. Behind me sat the Reverend Mr. 
Seder (I have forgotten his first name). When I rose with 
the affirmative votes that the proposition should be rejected, 
he pulled my coat-tails and said, “You don’t want to vote 
that way,” and I turned to reply, “I certainly do.” I shall 
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never forget the look of surprise on his face. He could not 
understand that a man could be against a proposition and 
yet want his friends to have a chance to vote for it. 

The proposition for prohibition was defeated. 

But the most controversial and bitterly fought proposi- 
tion was the article which would provide for the initiative 
and referendum. Oregon had pioneered the idea that the 
people themselves should have the right to propose legisla- 
tion without asking the legislature and to repeal legislation 
enacted by the legislature. 

These provisions had been actually the only ones about 
which there had been some campaigning before the election 
of tne delegates. All the Democrats had been pledged to 
support it. And one Republican had pledged himself to sup- 
port it. He came from a Democratic county. He had signed 
a promise to support the initiative and referendum and so 
the Democratic Committee put him on the list of delegates 
favorable to the proposition. But on the day when it came 
up for a vote he walked to the desk of the convention’s Sec- 
retary and made a violent attack on the idea of adopting an 
initiative or referendum. 

The debate on these provisions raged off and on and, in 
order to stop it, the management finally caused to be passed 
a resolution which provided that after a proposition had 
been debated and defeated it could not be renewed. Never- 
theless, new propositions were being introduced every other 
day, each of them a little bit different, the last one on the 
very last day of the convention. The effect was that finally 
the management offered a compromise eliminating the ini- 
tiative and permitting a referendum. So after days of tor- 
ture the referendum was finally adopted.’ It is still in the 

1. My Draft of the Referendum as adopted by Committee on Revision : 

The above power shall be known as the Referendum and shall be exercised as 
a for the Referendum against any law, passed at the last preceding session 
of the legislature, shall be filed with the Secretary of State not less than four months 
prior to the next general election. Such petitions shall be signed by not less than ten 
per cent of the qualified electors of each of % of the counties and in the aggregate of 
not less than ten per cent of the qualified electors of the States as shown by this 
total number of votes cast at the last preceding general election (for Governor). The 


question of the approval or rejection of any law, against which the Referendum is 
invoked, shall be submitted to the electorate at the next general election; and if a 
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Constitution. It has been invoked several times, sometimes 
successfully, sometimes not. The last attempt to invoke it 
was regarding the law for pre-primary conventions. On that 
occasion several questions were raised and submitted to the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court, not desiring to decide 
a controversial question which was tainted with politics, 
passed it off by relying on a previous decision which, how- 
ever, had not passed at all on the question presented to the 
Court which was the necessity of some law to determine 
and prevent fraud in obtaining signatures for a valid 
referendum. 

The provision for amending the Constitution made con- 
stitutional amendments almost impossible. This was the 
provision which was so obnoxious to the prevailing idea of 
easy amendment that Congress caused to be enacted a provi- 
sion, on which the people were required to vote, which would 
make amendment easier. This was known as the “Blue Bal- 
lot amendment” because it was submitted to the voters on a 
separate ballot of blue color. 

The Blue ballot amendment was intended to facilitate 
changes in the Constitution. George Curry, running for 
Congress on the Republican ticket, was one of the Republi- 
can candidates in the first state election of 1912 who publicly 
announced that he was in favor of that amendment. And he 
was elected on that promise. 

One provision which caused much debate and consider- 
able compromise was the one which gave women the right 
to vote in school elections. The Spanish speaking delegates, 
faithfully representing the then prevailing ideas of their 
people, were opposed to the theory that it was a good thing 
to let women vote. If you will read the first Section of Article 
VII on Elective Franchise, and use your imagination, you 
will see the kind of compromise that had to be made by the 
opposing parties in order to get the idea of votes for women 
in school elections into the Constitution. 

The chief role of the Democrats was that of irritating 





majority of the legal votes cast thereon at such election, and not less than forty per 
cent of the total number of legal votes cast at such general election, be cast for the 
rejection of such law, it shall be considered annulled; otherwise it shall remain in 
force unless subsequently repealed by the legislature. 
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insects. They were a pretty smart bunch, these Democrats, 
and they knew that they could not get any of their pet 
schemes adopted. But they also knew that the Republican 
leaders were vulnerable in many ways, especially in the 
knowledge that this Constitution had to be adopted by a 
popular vote. Of course, then, the Democratic gadflies used 
every chance to sting the Republican body. It became so an- 
noying that the Republican caucus, they called it a confer- 
ence, issued the ukase that nothing proposed by a Democrat 
on the floor should be passed or adopted unless it had been 
previously approved by the Republican executive committee. 
If you read what remains of the Journal you will find very 
few instances where a Democratic motion was passed 
affirmatively. , 

I do not know, because I was never told, who were the 
ruling members of the Republican executive committee. 
However, from observation of what happened on the floor, 
I believe that Solomon Luna, of Valencia County, Holm Bur- 
sum of Socorro County, Charles Springer of Colfax County, 
and Charles A. Spiess, the “Black Eagle” of San Miguel, 
were the most potent members of that committee. Everyone 
of them was a personage. They were not small fry. They 
were men of great ability, of staunch belief in the righteous- 
ness of their cause, of wide and public view, and of generous 
appreciation of the ability and equal political honesty of 
their opponents. 

Albert Bacon Fall it was thought did not carry the same 
power and influence as did the others, because of his emo- 
tional character. He and Bursum, a man of great dignity 
and hard to disturb, were no friends. Fall’s wife and lovely 
daughter Jonett sat every other day near the door to the 
left of the President’s chair, facing Fall, and keeping their 
eyes on him. And he knew it. Sarcastic and provocative re- 
marks by Fall were permitted to go by because they were 
not out of bounds. One day he arose to address his remarks 
to the chair, then occupied by some one else than Charley 
Spiess. His unparliamentary language was directed against 
Delegate J. H. Crist from Rio Arriba County, a cultured and 
scholarly Democratic lawyer. I sat two rows behind Fall and 
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waited for someone to stop him. No one did. I rose: “Mr. 
President,” I said, “‘I call the gentleman to order for using 
offensive and unparliamentary language against another 
delegate, the gentleman from Rio Arriba County, and I de- 
mand that the chair instruct the gentleman from Otero 
County to take his seat and if he fails to do so to have the 
Marshal conduct him from the hall.” I think the Chairman 
was Isidoro Armijo from Dofia Ana County. The poor fellow 
did not know what to do. While he was hesitating, Fall 
turned to look at me. I was told it had never happened to 
him before. Spiess came to the chair and noticing the tense 
atmosphere spoke: “The gentleman from Otero County will 
take his seat.” The gavel fell once, twice, a third time, and 
Mr. Fall sat down. This was the only disturbing event of the 
convention. Delegate Crist never again attended a session, 
and he did not vote on the adoption of the Constitution. 
There were a good many natural born orators in the Con- 
vention, and not a few of them displayed their abilities from 
time to time. There was Crist, a scholar versed in the works 
of Shakespeare, and there was Eugenio Romero of San 
Miguel whose fiery orations taxed the ability of the inter- 
preters on the floor to translate them effectively into Eng- 
lish. As the debates could be carried on in either English or 
Spanish, the role of the interpreters was an important one. 
I do not find their names listed in the official publication of 
the proceedings of the convention, but there does appear on 
page 4 a list of “Convention Clerks,” and I suspect that the 
names there listed were the names of the interpreters. One 
of those mentioned, Cesario Pedregon, became later inter- 
preter for the District Court of Dona Ana County. He was 
able and efficient in the exercise of his duties. But, if my 
memory serves me rightly, the ablest one was a little man 
who wore a black cape, and whose name was Hilario Ortiz. 
I believe he was of Santa Fe. During one of the impassioned 
speeches of Crist, who was known never to make a speech 
without quoting the Bard of Avon, to whom he referred as 
William “the great Shakespeare,” Hilario was interpreting. 
The words floored him a moment and then he came thru 
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with: “El Grande Shakespeare.” The Convention gave him 
an ovation of applause. 

The most important Committee proved to be the Com- 
mittee on Revisions and Arrangements. To it were referred 
all provisions finally adopted on the floor. The business of 
the Committee was to pass on the provisions as to clarity, 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling. After a provision had 
been scrutinized and, if necessary, rewritten, the result was 
handed to the Chairman, Charles Springer, who would take 
it to the floor, obtain recognition, and move the adoption 
whereupon it became a part of the proposed Constitution. 
Mr. Springer was an able, fair and honest man. Once, when 
some interested parties in high standing within the Repub- 
lican Party wanted to “borrow” one of the resolutions in 
which they were deeply interested, Mr. Springer flatly re- 
fused them, because, he said, he would take no chances on 
that resolution being lost in the shuffle. The Committee con- 
sisted of some 15 members. The membership as shown in 
the official “Proceedings” is not correct. The composition of 
the Committee was changed. The working force consisted of 
Charles Springer, Stephen B. Davis, Jr., both Republicans, 
and Charles R. Brice, H. M. Dougherty and Edward D. Titt- 
mann, Democrats. Mr. Springer discovered that I had been 
a newspaperman in the east as well as a lawyer, that I knew 
the English language, and so he turned over to me the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Committee for final approval as to 
clarity of language, punctuation, spelling and grammar. 
Some times he would permit me to make other alterations or 
suggestions for approval by the Committee. One instance 
was the Article on Mines and Mining, being Article VII, con- 
sisting of two sections, the second section directing the legis- 
lature to pass laws to prevent the employment in mines of 
children under 14. I suggested that this language left it open 
to the legislature to enact or not to enact such laws and, 
being familiar with legislative barriers, that the Constitu- 
tion should itself provide against such employment; the 
language was changed to read: “No children under the age 
of fourteen years shall be employed in mines.” Mr. Springer 
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immediately agreed to this change and the changed resolu- 
tion was adopted on the floor and is now part of the Consti- 
tution. Very few changes in the language reported by the 
Committee were made on the floor. It is largely due to this 
that there have been so few disputes over the meaning of 
the provisions of the Constitution. And most of these arose 
out of Article XX, entitled “Miscellaneous,” which contained 
many provisions which were afterthoughts and had been 
inserted too late by the Convention to enable the Committee 
on Revision and Arrangements to place them in their proper 
places and co-relate them with other provisions. 

The time for the Convention to expire was November 21, 
1910, and the official time for its final adjournment as en- 
tered in the Journal was 10 P. M. on that date. However, the 
Constitution at that hour had not yet been adopted and the 
reading of the document in its final form had not been 
finished. So the clock was turned back and the actual time 
of the final adjournment was 3:10 A. M., November 22, 1910. 
I would like to have printed with these recollections a 
copy of the original Roll Call on final adoption which I made 
at the time. The word “explained” after some votes means 
that the delegate made some statement giving reasons for 
his vote either for or against adoption. I would also like to 
state that I quit the Democratic Party in 1919 when I re- 
signed as Secretary of the State Central Committee after 
attending the meeting of the National Committee in Chicago 
where it appeared certain that the party would approve the 
League of Nations which I considered a movement contrary 
to the best interests of the United States. In 1926 I returned 
to the Republican Party, to which most of my family have 
belonged since its foundation. 





A HISTORY OF CATTLE BRANDING IN ARIZONA 


By J. J. WAGONER * 


pe is as old as civilization, but it was the open 
range system of grazing which fastened it permanently 
upon the cattle industry. In Arizona, as elsewhere in the 
Southwest, the vast public domain was roamed by cattle 
of many different owners. Identification of stock thus be- 
came an important phase of the spring and fall round-ups. 
In addition to the intermingling of herds, there was another 
danger which necessitated the use of brands. Two types of 
rustlers scourged the ranges and often made earmarks and 
other subsidiary marks necessary also. One kind passed as 
honest ranchers who, paradoxically, usually had more calves 
than cows; the other openly stampeded and drove away 
cattle in typical Indian fashion.* Though cowboys sometimes 
provided a limited protection against these dishonest cattle- 
men and thieves, the brand furnished the only proof of 
ownership when a dispute arose. 

With a sudden influx of cattle into the Arizona Territory 
after the Civil War, brands and earmarks were recorded 
by the counties. The system which was adopted closely fol- 
lowed Mexican innovations. Each monogram was burned 
on a piece of tanned leather which was strung on a wire 
with others at the county courthouse, so that court decisions 
could be based upon coincidence of the replica with the 
mark on the animal in question.’ On the back of the cow- 
hide, in script, was information which the county recorder 
also entered in a book entitled Marks, Brands and Counter 
Brands showing a sketch of the brand and marks, name of 


* Mr. Wagoner is a member of the faculty of the Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona, and has contributed to earlier numbers of the New Mexico Histori- 
CAL REVIEW. 

1. “Brand” is not used inclusively in this paper but refers only to the burned 
monogram. Earslits, counterbrands, or other marks of identification are treated as 
distinct. 

2. John H. Cady, Arizona’s Yesterday, p. 107. 

3. Arizona Daily Star, June 26, 1931. Many of these cowhide pieces can be seen 
in the Pioneer Historical Society's collection in Tucson. 
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the owner, the date of recording, and the signature of the 
recorder.‘ 

Many different types of brands were recorded. Most 
cattlemen preferred a plain, simple brand that could be 
recognized at a distance. The initial letters of the owner 
were apparently the most common, though caution had to 
be exercised in selection because letters, as well as figures, 
were easily altered—e.g., C K could quickly be changed to 
O R. Even brands reflecting the Indian and Mexican influence 
were at first numerous. And the story behind others could 
be traced to the owner’s nativity in Texas or the Indian 
Territory; the “hashknife” brand in Yavapai County is 
the most famous of the latter. 

Under the county system of recording brands, it was a 
frequent occurrence for cattlemen to record a brand in one 
county only to have another man, intentionally or acciden- 
tally, adopt the same brand in an adjoining county. Inas- 
much as there was nothing to prevent animals from roaming 
the open range across county lines, the system was a constant 
source of confusion and litigation. 

It is estimated that at least a dozen owners were using 
each of the following brands: X, F, A, N, Z and J. There 
were hundreds of cases where two men had the same brand 
in use in different counties. However, the existence of such 
a possibility was not so apparent until the late 1880’s when 
heavy shipments of cattle were stimulated by improved 
railroad facilities. The problem of identifying cattle became 
more involved as inspectors were confronted with the diffi- 
cult task of determining ownership.® 

In January, 1885, a Territorial Stockmen’s Association 
convention at Prescott made several resolutions concerning 
the inefficient registration of brands. First, it was consid- 
ered imperative that cattle driven through the territory have 
a uniform brand. Second, a step toward prohibition of terri- 


4. Marks, Brands and Counter Brands, ms., Pima County Recorder's office, I 
(Jan. 23, 1877-June 29, 1896), pp. 1-804; II (July 11, 1896-Feb. 24, 1897), pp. 1-29. 
Records were also made in similar books from 1866 to Jan. 11, 1877; see Inventory of 
the County Archives of Arizona, No. 10, Pima County, The Historical Records Survey, 
Works Progress Administration, p. 69. 

5. Biennial Report of the Live Stock Sanitary Board of Arizona, 1897-1898, p. 5. 
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torial duplication was taken in a recommendation that there 
be no two brands alike in a county and a limitation of one 
brand to an owner. Finally, the stockmen urged the com- 
pulsory registration of all brands with the county recorder.® 

It must not be forgotten, however, that no amount of 
administrative efficiency could have erased all the problems 
relating to marking. Altogether different monograms or 
characters resulted from alterations made by the rustlers. 
A frequently used scheme was the rebranding of “sleepers.” 
During round-up time the thief would barely burn the 
owner’s brand into the hair of a calf and depart as though 
the heal flies were after him. Later, at some convenient time, 
the animal was removed from the home range. A wet blanket 
(wrung out) was placed over the brand and a red hot frying 
pan pressed against it; the steam scalded the hair off, and 
the job was done except for rebranding after the hair grew 
back in a few months.’ The simpler process of roping and 
branding all unmarked cows, mavericks, with one’s own 
brand also proved profitable to renegade cowboys and auda- 
cious cattle barons. 

Nevertheless, the livestock laws of the Territory which 
were approved in 1887 partially met the stockmen’s de- 
mands. They contained a provision to the effect that every 
cattle owner must have a mark, brand, and counterbrand 
different from that of his neighbors, and as far as prac- 
ticable different from any other in the territory. One weak- 
ness of the law was its inapplicability to brands or marks 
already recorded in accordance with law.* Yet the county 
system of recording was made compulsory, a two dollar fee 
being charged for each entry.® 

The certificate issued was prima facie evidence in courts 
of competent jurisdiction in any action involving the owner- 
ship of an animal legally branded.'° Furthermore, there 
was a requirement in the law that every person selling cattle 
not intended for slaughter must counterbrand them on a 
shoulder or, as an alternative, give a descriptive bill of sale. 


6. Clifton Clarion, February 18, 1885. 
7. Ibid. 

. Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1887, par. 2785, p. 503. 
9. Ibid., par. 2787, p. 503. 
10. Jbid., par. 2788, p. 503. 
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Failure to comply with the law meant that the seller could 
not recover an animal by virtue of his own brand.!! 

Arizona was one of the last range states and territories 
to abolish the county system of brand recording. But finally, 
in 1897, the Live Stock Sanitary Board of three members 
was empowered to enforce the registration in the Territorial 
Brand Book of all range stock brands for which legal recog- 
nition was desired. For each of seven entries on a page, a 
facsimile of the design or figure was to be depicted along 
with a diagram denoting the manner of earmarking adopted 
by the applicant; additional information which was included 
consisted of the name, residence, and address of the owner 
plus the date of application, where the brand was to be 
placed upon the animal, kind or kinds of animals, a general 
designation of the range whereon such animals were located, 
and sufficient proof to the Board to verify ownership of the 
brand and cattle.’* 

Cattlemen who had brands on the county records could 
pay the county recorder twenty-five cents for a certified copy 
signed by both the owner and recorder.'* Some owners failed 
to avail themselves within the set time of the right to trans- 
fer their old brands, and consequently were compelled to 
adopt new ones in order to avoid conflict with those previ- 
ously recorded.'* To illustrate the unwillingness of stockmen 
to comply with what they at first considered an iniquitous 
law, it might be mentioned that by June 15, 1897, only 250 
of some 600 brands in the counties had been transferred." 

Yet many applications for both new and old brands 
were eventually received. When the Board was satisfied in 
each case that no similar brand had been recorded thereto- 
fore by any other person in the Territory (or state, by the 
time of 1913 revision of the law) owning range stock, a $5 
fee (now $10) was accepted and placed in the “license and 
inspection fund.” The process was completed with the issu- 
ance of a certificate, provided, of course, that the applicant 
had made affidavit that he had no knowledge of the existence 


. Ibid., par. 2790, p. 503. 
2. IJbid., 1913, par. 3756, p. 1291. 

. Tempe News, April 24, 1897. 

. Biennial Report of the Live Stock Sanitary Board, 1897-1898, p. 6. 
5. Arizona Weekly Star, June 24, 1897. 
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of a similar brand or earmark in the Republic of Mexico.'* 
This latter stipulation showed the good faith of the Terri- 
tory in its attempt to curb the border raids of outlaws simi- 
lar to those so dramatically popularized in the annals of 
Tombstone. 

The revised 1931 law provided for advertising of new 
brands in some newspaper, journal, or bulletin at least 
once;!7 originally, however, a rule of the Board itself re- 
quired publishing of the application in two consecutive 
issues of the weekly papers in order to give cattlemen an 
opportunity to protest when a conflicting iron was pre- 
sented. The papers used for the purpose were The Range 
News of Willcox, and The Tucson Post of Tucson in south- 
ern Arizona, as well as The Coconino Sun of Flagstaff and 
The Weekly Gazette of Phoenix.’® After 1931 the Weekly 
Market Report and News Letter contracted to print all the 
brands applied for. Their fifty dollars per month remunera- 
tion saved the Live Stock Board an equal amount since the 
newspapers had been receiving one hundred dollars. The 
Treasury Department added another detail to the registra- 
tion procedure by requiring that a ten cent revenue stamp 
be placed on each certificate. 

The first twenty entries in the Brand Book were made 
on March 14, 1897, by different members of the Cameron 
family. The information for certificate number one shows 
that Colin Cameron of Lochiel, Arizona, in the San Rafael 
Valley of southeastern Pima County, was given legal right 
to use the 6T brand on the left side of his cattle; the brand 
had been previously recorded on May 8, 1883, in Pima 
County.’® The entry is stamped as having been re-recorded 
in 1919 when the Live Stock Sanitary Board exercised its 
prerogative to require re-recording of all entries, thereby 
eliminating those not in use.*° 


16. Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1913, par. 3757, p. 1291. 

17. Acts, Resolutions, and Memorials of the Regular Session, Tenth Legislature of 
the State of Arizona, 1931, par. 2113, p. 98. 

18. Minutes of the Live Stock Sanitary Board, October 16, 1902. 

19. Territorial Brand Book of Arizona, I, p. 1. The original books are filed in the 
office of the Live Stock Sanitary Board in Phoenix. Also see Marks, Brands and Coun- 
terbrands, I, op. cit., May 8, 1883, recording. 

20. Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1913, par. 3757-A, p. 1291. 
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In general it can be said that the stock law was framed 
not to confiscate the cattle of honest stockmen, but to stop 
cattle thieves. Rustlers could be more easily apprehended 
when all permanent brands were recorded. Accordingly, 
provisions for the effective enforcement of the act were 
included. Inspectors were to seize unbranded animals as 
well as those with mutilated, indistinct, or otherwise dis- 
figured brands; freshly-branded “mavericks” were also sub- 
ject to confiscation.*! 

Yet the livestock law of 1897, or “‘bull tick” law as it was 
commonly called, has been severely criticized, though per- 
haps unjustly, from two viewpoints. First, it was said that 
only owners of recorded brands were protected. However, 
there was a clause in the act to the effect that ownership 
could be established through the testimony of persons able 
to identify the animal independent of marks or brands.*? 
This provision was further strengthened by the stock law 
of 1903 whereby a legal procedure was established for de- 
termining the disposition of strays. Of the first 433 animals 
for which the right of possession was determined, 289 were 
condemned and the proceeds from their sale turned over to 
the “license and inspection” fund; but the other 144 were 
given to the true owners on presentation of sufficient proof 
of ownership.** 

But it should be explained that the chairman of the Live 
Stock Sanitary Board decided to whom the money should 
be paid. And often he was confronted with evidence pre- 
sented by many claimants. In fact, numerous persons in 
the Territory scanned newspaper lists of strays and claimed 
every animal advertised for which there was a chance of 
getting the money. The sale of a stray steer at Ft. Huachuca 
in 1897 serves to illustrate the difficult decisions which faced 
the chairman. There were at least ten claimants; six of them 
had the brand recorded by transfer from county records, 


21. Jbid., par. 3725, p. 1278. See also Acts, Resolutions and Memoriala, op. cit., 
Chap. 48, par. 2106. 

22. Ibid., par. 3758, pp. 1291-92. Also see Webb vs. State, 131 Pacific Reporter, 
970-973. 

23. Report of the Governor of Arizona to the Secretary of Interior, 1904, pp. 
73-74. 
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while the remainder had unrecorded brands. Almost every 
county in the Territory was represented, but after consid- 
erable deliberation the money was awarded to a man resid- 
ing at Huachuca whose brand had not been entered in the 
Territorial books.** So actually there was a measure of pro- 
tection for Arizona owners without recorded brands. 

On the other hand, it is true that the stockmen of the 
rest of the United States and Mexico had no real salvation 
except to pay the fee. The Secretary of the Live Stock Sani- 
tary Board reported in 1897 that several Utah ranchers near 
the line were registering their brands.*> Most unfortunate, 
however, were the New Mexico cattlemen who failed to do 
so. Many of their cattle were lost to Arizona rustlers who 
apparently were legally safe in their operations. One man 
who had just been released from the Yuma prison recorded 
a brand with the Board, went to Graham County and pro- 
ceeded to accumulate cattle with that brand which strayed 
across the line from the neighboring state. By May, 1897, 
he had gathered approximately 1,100 animals as the nucleus 
for his ranching enterprise.** The New Mexico Sanitary 
Commission was becoming quite provoked, and by March, 
1898, threatened to adopt stringent measures to detect cattle 
thieves of the above nature.** 

The second criticism of the 1897 law was that it pro- 
tected certain brand owners who were not considered 
entitled to a recording. Opposition was particularly strong 
against permitting Mexican citizens to acquire certificates. 
It was argued that since no alien could secure a homestead 
grant or lease Territorial lands, he should not have Terri- 
torial protection in grazing the free public domain. 

Many who objected to the statute for any of sundry rea- 
sons found means to circumvent it. Certain irresponsible 
parties, for example, were recording numerous brands for 
unlawful use. So on October 16, 1902, in accordance with 
paragraph 3025 of Title XLII, Revised Statutes of Arizona 
for 1901, the Live Stock Board instructed the secretary to 


24. Biennial Report of the Live Stock Sanitary Board, 1897-1898, p. 7. 
25. Oasis, June 12, 1897. 

26. Arizona Weekly Star, May 27, 1897. 

27. Oasis, March 12, 1898. 
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require each applicant to file affidavit that he was the 
“true and sole owner of range animals” for which a brand 
was desired.** The following March, however, the require- 
ment was dropped, subsequent applications being referred to 
the inspector of the district in which the animals ranged.*® 

Others attempted to flout the act outright, their actions 
falling under criminal provisions of the law. The use of un- 
lawful or unrecorded brands was deemed a misdemeanor ; 
the stock law of 1931, quite similar in most respects to 
those which preceded it, set as the punishment a ten to one 
hundred dollar fine, or ten to thirty days in jail, or both. 
The same law stated in essence that the obliteration, dis- 
figuration, or changing of a recorded brand by addition of 
marks, figures, or characters to convert it into another brand 
constituted a felony ; conviction resulted in imprisonment of 
not less than one nor more than ten years.*® 

Provisions in the stock laws relative to slaughtering 
also served to protect honest cattlemen. Before an animal 
could be slaughtered, it had to be examined by an inspector 
who recorded a full description of the color and brand. The 
owner then was required to file the information in the 
county recorder’s office within ten days; there it was kept 
for six months.*! When a rancher killed a beef for home 
consumption, he had to retain the hide in his possession 
pending inspection, and no alteration or disfiguration of 
the brands or marks was permissible.** 

Furthermore, every butcher was required to slaughter 
at a fixed place to which the inspector had access at all times. 
By the 1903 law, each butcher was compelled to secure a 
license costing from thirty to one hundred and fifty dollars, 
depending on the size of the town; and in order to obtain 
the license, he must present proof of “good moral char- 
acter.”** Thus butchering on the range and the vending of 


~~ 28. Minutes of the Live Stock Sanitary Board, October 16, 1902; Revised Statutes 
of Arizona, 1901, par. 3025, p. 793. 

29. Minutes of the Live Stock Sanitary Board, March 18, 1903. 

30. Acts, Resolutions, and Memorials, op. cit., par. 2118, p. 102. 

31. Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1913, par. 3747, p. 1288. 

32. Jbid., par. 3745, p. 1288. 

33. Ibid., p. 3741, pp. 1286-87; Messages of Governor George W. P. Hunt to the 
Secretary of State Allowing Bills to Become Laws without Executive Signature, March 
15, 1927. 
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meat by irresponsible parties, for the most part, has been 
effectually checked. But means of evasion were devised, and 
the courts, having little sympathy for so-called cattle barons, 
often times sentenced few violators. In 1931, to show the 
general situation, Mr. Carlos Ronstadt wrote that the South- 
ern Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association had secured its first 
conviction in twenty years. The thief could hardly escape as 
they saw him rope a calf, kill it, remove the brand, and haul 
the carcass to Phoenix where it was sold to a butcher.** 

For the purpose of securing revenue to enforce the stock 
laws, the twenty-second legislative assembly passed a new 
measure including a brand tax of $2.50 per annum on all 
range brands and marks that were used in the Territory. 
Though some 2,414 receipts were issued in the 1903-04 
series, the primary importance of the act did not turn out 
to be the production of revenue. The tax made it possible 
to determine at all times whether a brand was being lawfully 
used. Sometimes the Board would remunerate the claimant 
to a stray only on condition that he pay his delinquent brand 
tax.*° The profit of the rustler was curtailed because inspec- 
tors seized all freshly-branded stock encountered with 
brands upon which the tax was not paid, and reported the 
seizure to a court of competent jurisdiction.*® 

Perhaps the improvement in the brand inspection system 
can best be understood through a typical example of its 
earlier operation. In the summer of 1897, sufficient facts 
were revealed to show that certain unknown parties were 
stealing large numbers of cattle in Pima County and driving 
them to the Salt River Valley for sale or shipment. During 
May some seventy head with several different brands had 
been seen accidentally in a corral near Casa Grande; the 
two men in charge represented that they had purchased the 
cattle from Indians in the Baboquivari Mountains at four to 
six dollars per head, and were driving them to Tempe for 
feeding purposes. As two investigators sent by the Pima 
County Cattle Growers’ Association discovered, however, 
the animals were actually taken to Phoenix and shipped. 


34. Weekly Market Report and News Letter, February 24, 1931. 

35. Minutes of the Live Stock Sanitary Board, April 7, 1908; April 6, 1909; July 
14, 1909. 

86. Report of the Governor, op. cit., 1904, p. 74. 
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Apparently the inspection required at the shipping point 
was one in name only. The cattle had been vented and re- 
branded, but the inspector failed to report the original 
brands so that the former owners might be notified. 

In their tour of the Tempe pastures, the representatives 
of the Pima County organization found a number of cattle 
which had been stolen by Indians and sold to the ranchers. 
Seventeen head belonging to Zepedas of El] Plomo, Sonora, 
had been smuggled across the line; later, when the owner 
identified them and paid the duty, he received the remunera- 
tion from their sale but the holders lost the amount paid the 
Indians. Other cattle which the investigators found in the 
vicinity belonged to the Arizona Land and Cattle Company 
(L. Zeckendorf and Company) and the Wakefield Brothers.** 
Obviously the livestock inspection had not been thorough 
before 1903. 

In certain other respects the 1903 law was no more effec- 
tive than the one it replaced. By July of 1908 there had been 
11,566 brands recorded in the Territorial Brand Book of 
Arizona.*® With that large a number (though many of these 
were deficient for failure to pay the brand tax), duplications 
were unavoidable. The greatest difficulty which faced the 
Territory, however, involved a reversal of the border situa- 
tion of a decade before, a condition which no Arizona law 
could directly arrest. Stockmen of the Territory were now 
losing cattle to Sonorans who used identical brands. The 
Boquillas Land and Cattle Company of Cochise County, for 
exampie, in 1900 had purchased a brand and a large number 
of cattle bearing the brand from William Miller and re- 
corded the same in Phoenix as well as in the state of Sonora. 
But without their consent Marion Williams, residing in 
Cananea, Sonora, purposely adopted the same brand, though 
not in violation of the laws of the Republic of Mexico. The 
Live Stock Sanitary Board protested, but without immedi- 
ate success.*® 

By 1931 the number of recorded brands had risen to 
approximately 13,000. Many were obsolete, making it diffi- 
~~ 87. Oasis, July 10, 1897. 

38. Brands and Marks of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Hogs as they appear in the 


office of the Live Stock Sanitary Board in Phoenix, issue of July 13, 1908. 
39. Minutes of the Live Stock Sanitary Board, April 8, 1908. 
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cult to devise new and distinctive brands which would not 
conflict with those previously accepted. For that reason 
Governor George W. P. Hunt recommended a clarification 
of the situation by the elimination of unused brands.*® The 
Tenth Legislature accordingly passed a law providing for a 
recording every ten years. Each owner was given until 
December 31, 1931, to make application to the Board for a 
certificate.*! The procedure resembled that of the original 
recording, with the exception that the fee was only two 
dollars since no advertising was necessary.*” 

The result of the 1931 and 1941 re-recordings was the 
elimination of hundreds of defunct brands. The availability 
of additional emblems was fortunate because today there 
are again nearly 13,000 registered brands, an increase of 
about 2,000 in ten years. Stockmen have long realized that 
a brand is unchallengeable evidence of ownership and, there- 
fore, a trouble saver. But the recent increase is due to the 
division of ranches among heirs and the adoption of brands 
by dairy operators and dude ranchers. From time to time a 
decrease is observed with the consolidation of holdings by 
purchase or lease. Though many cattlemen retain the brands 
of absorbed smaller outfits (gubernatorial candidate James 
Smith of Graham County, for example, now owns twenty-six 
such brands), most marks of this type are relinquished as 
a main brand is burned on all offspring. 

The brands, once approved, are classified in the Brand 
Book as the square, triangle, diamond, circle bar, cross, 
heart, Mexican, miscellaneous, or in the various alphabetical 
and numerical categories. To avoid duplication, almost every 
possible design has been adopted. The most common is a 
combination of one of the above symbols with a letter or 
number. The hearts are still popular, with fifty-five varia- 
tions on record this year; the old Empire Ranch heart brand 
is perhaps the most famous. 


40. Message of Governor George W. P. Hunt to the Tenth State Legislature, 
January 21, 1931, p. 44. 

41. Acts, Resolutions, and Memorials, op. cit., par. 2114, pp. 98-101; Weekly’ 
Market Report and News Letter, XIX, No. 48 (December 10, 1940). 

42. Arizona Daily Star, June 26, 1931. 
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There are also numerous character brands classified as 
miscellaneous. A few of them are the rocking chair, um- 
brella, tepee, wagon rod, coffee pot, pitcher, duck decoy, 
cow’s head, horse, violin, anvil, hatchet, hammer, half moon, 
key, rising sun, hats, flame, and pair of dice. Many of these 
have some social or geographical significance. The pair-of- 
dice brand, for example, is used in Paradise Valley. But 
most of them are only a means of identification; otherwise 
the two swastika brands on record probably would have been 
dropped. 

Perhaps the difficulty of obtaining a brand sufficiently 
intricate to prevent rustling and yet fascinatingly ornate 
can best be illustrated. Recently a stockman, whose initials 
are L. L. O., made application for a brand consisting of two 
concentric circles. His request was denied for three reasons: 
(1) no more “O’s” can be obtained, (2) enclosed markings 
are no longer acceptable, and (3) the “O” brands are objec- 
tionable to cattle with “C” identifications because of possible 
nefarious alteration. His second choice of some combination 
of two “L’s” was also rejected. 

After several other suggestions reflecting whimsies in- 
crusted with western lore, the applicant grudgingly per- 
mitted the recorder to select his distinguishing coat of arms. 
He acquiesced to a discarded rafter-lazy-five, Z 
being informed that his registration of that brand would 
forestall any subsequent record of an A-over-lazy-five. Thus 
it is readily understandable why strictly sentimental or 
commemorative brands are not rarely patterned. The only 
modern irons indicating much individuality are the Mexican 
and Indian manifestations which actually more nearly re- 
semble the hieroglyphics of the ancients; but there are less 
than one hundred and fifty in the Arizona book. 

In spite of the limited possibilities for capricious designs 
and the diminishing importance of the brand as a romantic 
replica of honor, the burning of monograms is permanently 
established as the only sure method for assuring uncontested 
ownership of livestock. There will be brands as long as there 
are ranches. 








ALBERT FRANKLIN BANTA: ARIZONA PIONEER 


Edited by FRANK D. REEVE 
(Continued) 


All my life I have made animal nature a study; have 
watched their many sided characteristics; their habits, etc., 
etc., and have found they have many things in common with 
the human race. Everyone knows the antelope is one of the 
most timid of animals, and one of the most warry, yet I 
have crawled up to one in the open prairie, with hardly a 
spear of grass between. It is hard and slow work, especially 
in the hot sunshine; and it is very straining on the eyes, be- 
cause one’s eyes must be kept upon the animal’s ears and 
never for a moment taken off of them. As the antelope can- 
not see you unless a movement is made, you keep your eyes 
on the antelope’s ears, it standing broadside to you, and the 
moment it begins to raise its ears, lie quiet. But when the 
ears begins to droop you crawl slowly forward; this forward 
movement may not be for more than a few seconds, and as 
soon as the ears show any movement you stop again. This 
program must be followed to the end. It is tedious, tiresome 
work, but can be done only where a solitary antelope is seen, 
for if there are more than one, some of them have their ears 
on the alert all the time so it would be impossible of success. 

I have stood perfectly still and had gray squirls run up 
my legs to my shoulders, but their sharp claws would prick 
my skin and I would have to flinch, when how they would 
scurry away to the nearest tree and make a great fuss over 
so strange a matter. Of course they could not distinguish 
me from a stump or other inanimate object, and only my 
movement gave them notice that things were not as they 
seemed to be. And so it is with all animals and birds. Nine 
times in ten when the hunter observes a bear coming in his 
direction the bear does not see him as they do not see very 
far ahead if the hunter is standing still, and the bear has 
not been wounded, he will pass him by without notice except 
it be a smell of the hunter; in this case he will stop and go 
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thru the same performance above discribed. If the bear be 
wounded and coming for you, and there are any large trees 
near, run to the nearest big tree (not to climb it) and stand 
there until the bear comes pretty close, then step behind the 
tree. The bear will follow of course, but all you have to do 
is walk around the tree just behind the bear. It, of course, 
will tear up the gravel in its wild rush about the tree, but its 
circuit is so large one can easily walk and use his shooting 
irons at an advantage. The main thing is to keep cool and 
not get excited. The most trouble with our valient “bear- 
hunters” is, when shooting at a bear they are too excited. 
They aim at the bear’s head and hit him in the hind leg. Don’t 
be in too much hurry to shoot, and if the opportunity occurs, 
aim at the but [base] of the ear, or at the front of the head, 
and the bear will drop in his tracks. In this connection I will 
relate a little incident of the Wheeler expedition*' of which 
I was the guide. 

It was in September, 1873, in his explorations west of 
the 100th meridian. Leaving the outfit to go on to camp on 
the north side of Black river, I cut across to strike the river 
above, hoping to kill a deer or turkey for the mess. Reaching 
the river I followed down and presently saw a small plat of 
Apache corn on a small bar of the river. Between me and 
the corn patch was a bunch of brush, but I could see the tops 
of the corn above, and saw two or three of the corn tops shak- 
ing. I knew at once that the shaking was not done by the 


4la. While serving as guide for Wheeler, Banta is quoted as follows: “I was always 
scouting out around whenever the expedition was in camp, and one day I came to 
the edge of a great saucer-shaped hole in the ground. . . . Upon my return to camp 
I reported my discovery to Lieutenant Wheeler, who investigated it, and called 
it Franklin’s Hole, by which name it was known for many years, and which it is 
sometimes called to this day. I was known as Charley Franklin in those days, and 
Lieutenant Wheeler named it after me.” Farish, Arizona, 8:31f. This is the Meteor 
Crater in northern Arizona. It is described in detail by George M. Colvocoresses who 
also wrote: “Around 1860 the United States Army scouts referred to the Crater as 
‘Franklin’s Hole’ and later it was mapped as Coon Butte.” ‘‘Meteor Crater,” Rocks 
and Minerals, 11:113 (The Official Journal of the Rocks and Mineral Association. 
August, 1936. Whole No. 62). Another description of the Crater, including illus- 
trations, can be found in Joseph A. Munk, Arizona Sketches, ch. 11 (The Grafton 
Press, New York, 1905) 

The itinerary of the survey party that Banta guided can be found in George M. 
Wheeler, Report upon Geographical and Geological Explorations and Surveys west of 
the one hundredth meridian, 1:59-68 (Washington, 1889). Banta is not mentioned 
by name in this volume, nor in vol. 3 (Geology), Jbid., but Wheeler did not make a 
practice of listing the names of camp tenders and guides. 
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wind and decided at once it was caused by a bear or Apaches 
gathering corn. Slipping around the brush I came into full 
view of a large cinnamon she bear with two cubs. Our rec- 
ognition was mutual and at the same time. She was standing 
with her head faced towards me and mouth open, full of 
green corn she had been eating. I stopt suddenly still— 
this was taking an undue advantage of the animal—and took 
in the situation at a quick glance. I carried a cut off needle- 
gun, ** one that had been re-sighted and presented to me by 
Governor A. P. K. Safford. #* The bear was so close—not 
more than fifty feet away—I must make a dead shot, or else 
my name would be Dennis ** soon thereafter. Droping to 
my knee from which I took a rest, I aimed to shoot her in the 
mouth. At the crack of the gun she settled down between 
her fore paws. One of the cubs ran in an opposite direction, 
but the other one ran up to about four feet from me. Paying 
no attention to the cub, I quickly threw out the empty shell 
and put in another cartridge, fully expecting the bear to get 
up and come for me, as it has been my experience in shooting 
animals that when they drop at crack of gun, unless back is 
broken or a vital spot hit, they get up again. I walked around 
the bear so as to get behind her, that in case she was not 
dead I could again shoot her in the head before she could get 
atme. With my left hand I caught her hair, which was very 
long, and attempted to pull her over. As she made some 
noise I instantly jumpted back and brought my gun in posi- 
tion to shoot again. But she never made another move; she 
was dead as a nit. On examination I found the ball had cut 
a little from the root of the tongue, tore the lights pretty 
badly, and had split the heart in two pieces. 

Going down to camp I reported the matter, and several 


42. See Note 102. 

43. Governor Safford served two terms from April 7, 1869, to April 6, 1877. 
“The town of Safford, founded in 1872, was named for him.’”’ Wyllys, Arizona, p. 177. 
He arrived in Arizona about the middle of June, 1869. Barney, Manuscript, 2:9ff. An 
essay on the “Little Governor’ can be read in Lockwood, Arizona Characters, ch. 7. 

44. I don’t know the origin of this expression. It might refer to John Dennis, 
the playwright, who invented artificial thunder for the stage. When his play was 
rejected and competitors used artificial thunder, he rose in the audience and ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘they will not let my play run, and yet they steal my thunder!’ Maybe 
Banta means that if he missed fire, the Bear would steal his “thunder,” that is, kill 
him. See John Bartlett, Familiar Quotations, Eleventh Edition (Boston, 1937) 
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pack mules were sent up to bring the carcass to camp. She 
weighed, estimated of course, about 1,000 pounds. It took 
four pack-animals to carry the carcass to camp. The hide, 
head and feet were sent to the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, and if you go there and care to examine it you 
will find no bullet hole in that bear hide. However, as I have 
digressed and perhaps distressed my reader, I will return 
to my moutons, * which I have left somewhere back. 

Before we had reached the Coconino caves ** I pushed on 
ahead of the outfit as I wanted to take a good look at them. 
Reaching the caves I saw smoke coming out of the volcanic 
rocks over a considerable extent of.the ground. I entered 
one of the caves and finding a hole leading further back into 
the mountain, I crawled in on my hands and knees, and see- 
ing a reflected light ahead I crawled towards it; but by this 
time the opening was so small I was forced to lie flat in order 
to get in. Finally I had gone as far as was possible and here 
saw that the light came up thru a fissure about two feet 
wide. Looking down into the fissure I could see about sixty 
feet, but could not see from whence came the light, as at 
that depth there was a bench or set off, and the fire was still 


further below and out of sight. To get back again I was 


45. Revenons & nos moutons: let us return to our subject. 

45a. “These Caverns are located south of Highway 66 between Seligman and 
Peach Springs, Arizona. They are just a short distance from the filling station and 
houses known as Hyde Park. 

“I visited these Caverns ten or twelve years ago at the request of the National 
Park Service and I submitted a report at that time on the nature of the Caverns... . 

“Your question about smoke coming from the Caverns in 1870 I am unable to 
substantiate for I have no information one way or the other concerning this matter. 
There is nothing in the cave itself which would burn or produce smoke. . . . ’*Edwin 
D. McKee (Professor of Geology, University of Arizona) to Reeve, Tucson, December 
20, 1951. 

Banta may have visited “‘the Cosnino Caves, which are near Turkey Tanks on the 
old Beale road between the San Francisco Peaks and the Little Colorado River. 

“The Cosnino Caves are really a series of cliff dwellings in the lava rock and 
the description you have from this Mr. Banta is very exaggerated. An archaeological 
expedition of the Museum excavated some of the ruins in the caves back about 
1932 and we never found anything as extensive as reported by Banta.’ Harold S. 
Colton (Museum of Northern Arizona) to Reeve, February 1, 1952. 

It is the Cosnino Caves that are described in the Wheeler Survey, 3:63 (see Note 
4la), narrow and low tunnels did lead into the hills, but there is no mention of 
smoke or underground fire. Banta’s description is so detailed that it is reasonable 
to believe that he actually had the experience, especially since there is no reason to 
doubt his honesty on other matters. But in the light of the above sources of informa- 
tion, Banta has certainly left a puzzle to intrigue the reader. 
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obliged to use my toes to pull myself and my hands to push. 
Coming out I saw the party approaching and spoke to the 
Major of what I had seen and asked if he didn’t want to 
investigate. Seeing the smoke coming out of the rocks—not 
very much—he replied, “No, we are near enough h—1 now.” 

Without further incident we reached (old) Ft. Wingate 
sometime in May, where we first heard of the assassination 
of President Lincoln. In due time we reached Albuquerque 
where I remained for a time. 

In 1865 Sol Barth, ** now of St. Johns, Apache county, 
and Ben Block, long since dead, had the contract to carry the 
mails from Albuquerque to Prescott, once a month if the 
Apaches would permit. Charly Washburn and myself 
started back in the fall with the mail. Arriving at the Zuni 
villages, a fierce snowstorm came on and we were obliged to 
lay over there. That winter there was an epidemic among 
the Indians and they died off like sheep with the rot. Wash- 
burn became frightened and left, saying he had rather take 
his chances with the Apaches and the cold rather than stay 
there any longer, and he pulled out. 

In December the weather was extremely cold, and one 


morning I heard a noise in my room. Poking my head out 
from under the covering I saw an old Indian woman fussing 
about my fireplace. After a while I got up and going to the 


46. Solomon Barth was a prominent citizen of northern Arizona who had ex- 
periences not common to all men. He arrived in Arizona as early as 1860; moved to 
the Prescott region in 1863; located at St. Johns in 1873, first settled the previous 
year. Fish, Manuscript, 2:462. He is credited with being the founder of the town. 
The first families were the bull whackers whom he employed after securing the con- 
tract to haul hay and grain to Fort Apache. The first settlers named the place San 
Juan (St. John) in honor of the wife of Don Marcos Baca. Judge Levi S. Udall, A 
Historical Sketch of Apache and Navajo Counties (Phoenix, Arizona, April 7, 1846. 
Ms. A speech delivered by Judge Udall on that date) Farish, Arizona, 6:276. He 
killed Charles Davis in a fight on the Little Colorado beyond Camp Apache on July 27, 
1873. Arizona Citizen, August 9, 1873. He was a member of the 11th Legislative 
Assembly. See Acts and Resolutione for same. He was convicted for fraud in con- 
nection with the buying of county warrants and sentenced to ten years in the peni- 
tentiary. The Court spoke of him as “a man of wealth, power and influence, a 
merchant of many years ....”’ The Territory of Arizona vs. Sol Barth, 2 Arizona 
Supreme Court 319-326. He was pardoned by Governor Conrad M. Zulick (1885-1889) 
after two years imprisonment. Later Barth sued Apache county for the value of 
the warrants and recovered judgment for $3,584.93. Fish, Manuscript, 3:650. I do 
not know the basis for the successful lawsuit. 

Wyllys, Arizona, p. 218, states that St. Johns was planted by the Mormons at a 
small Mexican settlement in 1880. 
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fireplace I found she had cleaned it out almost completely. 
This made me a bit hot under the collar, but scratching 
around in the few ashes left I found a speck of fire. This I 
worked on for some time, and by a patiently blowing it got 
another fire started. By this time I was almost frozen and 
went back to bed until the fire should get going good. Pretty 
soon, however, I heard a sizzling of the fire, and I looked up 
and saw the same old woman going back into the other room 
where the family lived. To say I was mad doesn’t half ex- 
press it. Getting up I was preparing to again start another 
fire when the same old woman came in with a slab of sand- 
stone which they used instead of the boards they did not 
have, and made signs that I take it into the other room and 
get some fire. A bright fire was burning there, but in my 
bad temper I threw the slab upon the stone floor and it broke 
into many pieces. The old woman laughed and went back 
to the living room. In a couple of minutes Juan came into 
my room with a very serious expression on his face. And 
all at once a wail started in the other room. I asked Juan 
what was the matter; he spoke some Spanish. He said the 
women and children were very sorrowful, as the Moon would 
not rain any and there would not be any corn [for] them to 
eat if I made any smoke outside. Perceiving it to be a re- 
ligious matter with the people, I promised to make no smoke 
out of doors and to leave my pipe inside the house. He then 
brought in some fire which had been started from the sacred 
fire and I was satisfied. 

The sacred fire, which has been keep burning for all time, 
is symbolic of the sun from which it came. The new year 
begins in December at which time all old fires are ex- 
tinguished, chimneys swept out and a general cleaning up 
is made.*7 From the sacred fire a new fire is made for the 
year. Ten days before the beginning of the new year no 
smokes are made in the open, as to do so would offend the 
moon from which the rains come. The first four of the ten 
days no meat is eaten; to eat meat at such times is sure death. 

47. A scholar’s account of the Zufi ritual can be found in Ruth L. Bunzel, “Zuni 


Ritual Poetry,” Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report, 47:637 (Washington, 
1932) ; and Bunzel’s “Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism,” Jbid., p. 535. 
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Being unaware of the danger of eating meat during the pro- 
hibited time, of course I ate my usual allowance of broiled 
mutton. The little children stared at me in wonder while I 
ate the meat, no doubt looking to see me topple over dead. 
The older people gravely shook their heads but said nothing. 
Strange to relate in two days I was taken down sick, and had ~ 
the worst spell of sickness any one could have and recover. 
The nature of my sickness I never knew. 

Believing that I was going to have a bad spell of sick- 
ness, I decided to try to reach Wingate, about 75 miles dis- 
tant and beyond the Sierra Madres.** I had my mule saddled 
and started; had gone about four miles [when] a storm set 
in, and a strong wind [blew] in my face. At this point I 
must have lost conscience, for the next moment of conscien- 
tiousness I found myself lying in the snow which was about 
a foot deep, in the village. It seems that when I lost con- 
scientiousness I must have dropt the briddle reins and the 
mule, having its way, turned back and went to the village. 
This surely saved my life, for had I continued on would 
surely have perished. The Indians carried me into the house, 
and that night I was delirious and imagined myself in a 
great cavern, the roof and floor were only about a foot apart. 
At a distance I could hear running water, but at every effort 
to reach it, I bumped my head against the rock floor or 
against the roof. Next morning my face was black and blue 
from bumping my head against the wall of the house. 

Feeling that I was surely up against the real thing, I re- 
solved to write a note to the Doctor at Wingate. With back 
against the wall and a bit of paper I attempted to write, but 
could not write more than two or three words when I be- 
came blind and dizzy. But in time I finished the note and 
gave it to an Indian to carry to Wingate across the mountains 
covered with snow in the middle of winter. The Indian 
started but I never knew when he returned. That day the 
war chief, Salvador by name, came to the house and asked 
the people if they were doing anything for me. They said no, 
as I was sure to die for I had eaten meat on the prohibited 


48 Properly spelled the Sierra Madre, or main mountain; in this case the Zufi 
Mountain. 
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days. The chief shook his head and said he is an American; 
all Americans eat meat at all times, but if he were a Zuii of 
course he would surely die. He then sq[u]atted down and 
told me to put my arms about his neck, and carried me to his 
house where I lay in a delirious state for nearly two months. 
Conscientiousness seemed to return very gradually, and I 
was half conscience and half delirious for some time. 

In the course of time I had fully recovered my mind, but 
could not speak above a whisper. My eyes were sunken in 
my head so that I could not see more than the outlines of a 
man six feetaway. My skin was black as a cole [coal] ; every 
bit of flesh had disappeared and I was merely a living skele- 
ton, nothing but skin and bone. After I had gained strength 
enough to turn my head about, I saw two bottles nearby, one 
full and the other 3/4 empty. Making signs to the Chief he 
came close and placed his ear to my mouth; I asked what the 
bottles were. He said it was the medicine the Doctor had 
sent from Wingate; that one contained whiskey and as all 
Americans drunk it he had given me a spoonful every day 
with the idea, as he said, that if it did no good it would not 
do any harm. The “whiskey” he gave me was feavor medi- 
cine, but smelled a bit like whiskey; the other bottle he had 
not touched as he did not know how to use it. It was for the 
stomach. After the feavor had left me and I had been im- 
proving for a month, I felt so well that I wanted to get up, 
but the chief laughed and said, “You cannot stand up.” 
However, I insisted on getting up, and imagined if he only 
helped me to my feet I could stand. This he did, but as he 
gradually eased up on me I settled down like a wet rag. 

Soon after this the Tah-poop * and all Caciques came to 
the room and had a big pow-wow among themselves. Finally 
the Tah-poop who spoke very good Spanish turned about and 
said to me, “We have been talking about you; you have been 
sick a long time but are going to get well now, but on con- 
dition that you become a Zuni. The Great Spirit says you 


49. Tah-poop is a Zufii term for governor, and is still so used. In Adolph F. 
Bandelier, The Delight Makers, it is spelled tapop. According to Edmund Ladd, a 
native of Zuni, the pronunciation would be more nearly reflected in spelling as fol- 
lows: Taw-poop-poo. 

The Cacique is a spiritual leader of the Pueblo people. 
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ate meat thru ignorance, but by becoming a Zuni and com- 
plying with our rules and rites you will recover. Can you 
do this?” Of course I answered affirmatively. He then said, 
“Your Zuni name is now Too-loosh-too-loo.” After all had 
shaken hands with me they filed out of the room. Sometime 
after this some of my Apache friends—Chief Escapah and 
ten or twelve of his men—came along and hearing I was in 
the village they came to see me. I told the Chief if he and 
his people would help me on and off my mule I would go in to 
Wingate with them. But before leaving, the Zufiis held a 
council with the Apaches at which the Apaches were told that 
I was a Zuni, and if any harm came to me, the Zufis would 
hold them responsible, and that not one of them would return 
home alive. The Apache Chief said in reply that I was his 
friend and brother and they need not fear on that account. 

In a day or two we started for (old) Fort Wingate, the 
Chief riding on one side and one of his men riding on the 
other side to keep me from falling off the mule. At night I 
slept between two of them that I might not freeze to death, 
being only skin and bones. In due time we reached Win- 
gate, and I entered the U. S. Hospital where I remained a 
month. Of course I had a ravenous appetite which the Doc- 
tor thought it well not to gratify. At the end of the month I 
asked to be let out and went to the Rio Grande along with 
Don Santiago Hubble.®°® The judge wanted me to stay at his 
house until I fully recovered, but I would not stop longer 
than three or four days, and then went up to Albuquerque. 
At this time I could walk a little with the aid of a cane, and 
it was eight more months before I regained my usual 
strength. 

For a short time I worked for the government at the 
Bosque de los Pinos; from there to Ft. Union; thence to Fort 
Sumner at the Bosque Redondo, the Navajo reservation. 


50. Don Santiago Hubbell was James L. Hubbell, pioneer New Mexican merchant. 
A sketch of the family history can be found in the biographical account of a son, 
Frank A. Hubbell, in Charles F. Coan, History of New Mexico, 2:44-46 (The Ameri- 
can Historical Society, Inc., Chicago and New York, 1925) A mention of his trading 
activity in Arizona in 1857 credits Don Santiago with hauling freight from the Heint- 
zelman mine in Arizona to the steamboat landing at Kansas City. Farish, Arizona, 
1:288. He served in the 17th Legislative Assembly as a member of the Council from 
Apache county. Kelly, Arizona. 
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Colonel Oscar M. Brown" had the Post Trader’s store at 
this post and I worked for him that summer. In the fall, Jim 
Porter and self left the Fort on a hunting and trapping ex- 
pedition into the White mountains and the Captain [or El 
Capitan] mountain. We put in the fall and winter trapping 
for beaver on the Rio Bonito, Ruidoso, Hondo and the Pecos. 
The Mescalero Apaches of that country were no friends of 
mine. Porter and I had more or less trouble with the red 
devils. Being well armed with Hawkins rifles we did not 
fear them to any extent. At this time there was no settle- 
ments on the Hondo, and but a few white settlers near the 
Pecos at the mouth of the Hondo called the ‘Missouri settle- 
ment.” The present city of Roswell is now somewhere in 
that neighborhood, I am told. Returning to Fort Sumner I 
went on up to Santa Fe sometime in the latter part of March. 

After blowing in at Santa Fe I struck Mr. Ritter, the cor- 
ral boss, for a job to work for the government. He said there 
was no room for me, that he was full just then. The next 
day I tried again with the same result. The third day he 
said I have no place for you, but if you want work so badly 
go into the back corral and chop wood into stove lengths. I 
chopped as hard as I could and pretty soon both hands were 
solid blisters and I had to hold the axe handle with the ends 
of my fingers. Just then Ritter came out and looked at me 
for a minute and said, “What’s the matter.” I showed him 
my hands and he said you go up to the Colonel’s office and 
report to him. Of course I supposed I was fired and went 
to Colonel M. I. Ludington’s ™ office; he was chief quarter- 
master of the department. The colonel says what have you 
been doing. I showed him my hands and he wanted to know 
how they came to be in that condition. I said trying to chop 
wood, but with very indifferent success. He said there is 
some printing material stored away in the Q. M. building. I 
want you to get it out and put up the office in the adjoining 
room, and if you can find any soldiers in the companies here, 

51. An Oscar M. Brown was elected District Attorney for the new county of 
Gila on the first Monday in April, 1881. Kelly, Arizona, p. 101. 

52. Marshall Independence Ludington enlisted as a Captain of Volunteers from 


Pennsylvania, October 20, 1862. He retired, April 13, 1903, with the rank of Major 
General. Heitman, Historical Register. 
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get their names and I will have them detailed to help you; 
your pay will be $100 per month and rations. I was getting 
thirty in the corral. Here I worked for sometime, and in the 
meantime the telegraph had reached Santa Fe. Manderfield 
& Tucker were publishing the New Mexican, and with the 
advent of the telegraph they wanted to make a “daily” of 
their paper. But being short of “sorts” °** they came to me 
and borrowed enough to get out the first issue of the “Daily 
New Mezxican.” ‘ 

I now made up my mind to return to the Zuni villages; 
with my money I bought burros and some Indian goods and 
went back to my people. Of course I was careful not to eat 
meat, nor make smokes out of doors, during the prohibited 
times; and of course was sick no more. 

The word “Zuni” is not an Indian name. I think the 
name originated in this manner: When the Spaniards first 
visited the villages they noticed that many of them [the 
people] wore their finger nails quite long. This is a sign of 
ari[s]tocracy among them as it is among many eastern 
peoples. The Spaniards not being able to speak their lan- 
guage, and in order to designate them from other. tribes, 
they naturally called them the “Unis” [ufa], this word being 
finger nails in the Spanish language. In some manner it has 
been changed into “Zuni. Unis—Zunis—Zuni—Uni. ** 

The Zunis are descendants of the Ten Lost Tribes of 
Israel.°* Why! Like the Jews, the tribe is divided into 
twelve gens; like the Jews, marriages are always between 
different gens; like the Jews, they have an ark before which 
they blow long reads as they march and dance before the ark 
on stated occasions as was done in the time of David. Like 
the Jews, each gens has its totem, and these totems are iden- 
tical with those of the ancient Jews. They also have their 


52a. In printing, the word means “any character or type considered as a sep- 
arte element in a font ;—usually in pl.” 

53. This explanation is a testimonial to Banta’s intellectual curiosity, but a 
more authoritative explanation is as follows: Zuni is the common name, adapted by 
the Spanish from the Keresan language word Siinyitsi or Sinyitsa, of unknown mean- 
ing. Their own tribal name is A-shiwi, ‘‘the flesh.’”” F. W. Hodge, Handbook of Amer- 
ican Indians North of Mexico (Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Bulletin 30, Washington, 1910) 

54. This statement is not acceptable historically, but follows the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, Book of Mormon. 
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days of fasting and of purification, as did the Jews. Also 
their feast days are similar. Besides other similarities 
which go to prove to my mind that they are surely the des- 
cendents of the ten lost tribes. 

In the matter of the white Indians seen among them, is 
acontable upon only one hypothesis; that they are the des- 
cendants of a Jesuit priest. The Zunis claim the white ones 
are Zunis, and that they have always been there, but no inter- 
marriage is permitted between the white Zufis and the dark 
skined ones. As a result of this, all the whites are more or 
less afflicted. Some have reddish eyes; all have cataract of 
the eyes, etc., etc.; all these infirmities are hereditary. Their 
tradition of Coronado’s visit is to the effect that when the 
Spaniards came one called upon the priest and tried to per- 
suade the priest to leave there with him; this the priest re- 
fused to do, saying he would live and die there; they were his 
people, and to all intents the priest was as much of an Indian 
as any of them. They are the descendants of this man be- 
yond doubt. 

It is now conceeded that the Jews’ story of the Flood was 
obtained from the Assyrians during the Babylonian captiv- 
ity ; also their idea of a personal God. Prior to that captivity 
the Jews had a plurality of Gods whom they worshiped. The 
Phallic and Serpent worship were the most ancient among 
them ; the brazen serpents set up in the desert by Moses were 
simply emblematical of the serpent worship. Before the cap- 
tivity the Jews “wailed” before the dead walls of Jerusalem, 
with no conception of a God. The Zunis also “wail” as did the 
ancient Jews; I remember one time on returning from Santa 
Fe, where I had gone to purchase a few goods for trade, I 
had no sooner returned to the village when suddenly a “‘wail- 
ing” started all over the village. Asking the cause of the 
monotonous wailing I was answered by the question, “Is it 
true the sun is going to die?” I replied, “Of course not, what 
gave you such a notion?” They said an American had been 
there while I was gone and said that on a certain day the sun 


55. These people were not truly of white descent, but were an albino Indian. 
Banta is wrong on his historical guess. In 1879 there were seven Albinos at Zufi. 
Matilda Coxe Stevenson, ‘“‘The Zuni Indians,” Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual 
Report, 23:383 (Washington, 1904) 
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would die, and if it did all would die as the sun is the Father 
of all life. It struck me the American had refference to an 
eclipse; looking at an old almanac I saw that an eclipse of 
the sun was due in August, a few days hence. I explained 
the matter to them by illustration of just how it would be 
and the result; that if cloudy, it would hardly be noticed at 
all. Immediately one of the men rushed out and reaching 
the top of the highest house announced to the people what 
I had said, the wailing as suddenly ceased as it had begun. 
My word with those people was infallible; I never deceived 
nor lied to them at any time. 

The Zunis have a feast or cerimony of the unleavened 
bread. Like the Jews, their government is a theocracy ; they 
also claim to be a “chosen people” and all their religious rites 
are for the benefit of the whole world. In other words, they 
are as conceited in this respect as were the ancient Jews. 
Like the Jews, they have a plurality of gods, but the Sun-god 
is supreme over all; they are not fire-worshipers, nor do I 
think there is or ever were fire worshipers, but all, like the 
Zunis, regard the fire as symbolical of the sun, being de- 
rived from the sun as they believe. At every meal the head 
of the family—if a man be present—if not, the mother of 
the house—before beginning the meal, takes a bit of the 
food and holding it to his lips says a prayer to the Sun-god; 
then casts the bit of food into the fire as an offering. No one 
who has been wounded in battle or otherwise is permitted 
to touch a newborn child, nor until that child has been 
weaned. Also, days of purification for both men and women, 
for man who has killed another in battle. All in all, after a 
careful study of the Bible and Josephus, I am convinced the 
Zufiis are of the ancient Jewish stock. They have meal 
which has been sanctified, and every man on leaving the 
village carries some of this meal in a small pouch at his 
girdle, and at every living water he comes to, before taking 
a drink, he sprinkles a bit of the meal over the water, and 
at the same time saying a prayer to the god of waters. 

For centuries these people were on the defensive against 
hostile tribes—coyotes, they call them—and in my time with 
them we had much trouble with the Navajos. A tradition 
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of the Zunis says that more than two hundred years ago they 
were attacked by a large body of Apaches, but at night the 
Apaches withdrew a short distance from the walls. One 
morning the priest, as was his custom, was walking along 
the edge of the wall and was shot dead by an Apache who 
had hidden behind a rock near the wall. The dead priest fell 
off and that night the Apaches carried the body to their 
camp. Having stript the body of clothing, to their great as- 
tonishment the body was white something unkown and un- 
heard of by them. Being superstitious and curiosity so great 
to find out the meaning of the white skin, the Apaches pro- 
posed a council of peace which was excepted by the Zuiis. 
The Zufis took advantage of the situation and told the 
Apaches the white skin was a superior being, that he would 
live again, and much more to the same effect. The Apaches 
then proposed a lasting peace; as the white skin was to live 
again they desired to see him. This peace pact has remained 
inviolate up to the present day. In corroboration of this 
tradition I cite Spanish history which says: “En 1672 se 
declararon en guerra los Apaches, invadiendo el pais, y 
Aguias, pueblo de los Zunis, donde fue asesinado por ellos, 
en Octobre 7 de 1672, fray Pedro de Ayala... .’’%* 

The Zunis desired to make me their war chief—Captain 
de la Guerra, [war]—but I declined that honor; neverthe- 
less, I went with them against the thieving Navajos on sev- 
eral occasions. The Little Colorado river has always been 
“neutral ground,” where hostile tribes met to trade; of 
course it was always an “armed neutrality.” One time the 
Apaches had signaled from the summit of the Mogollons 
there [their] intention to meet the Zufiis on the river to 
trade. Quite a large party of us went down there to meet 
them. Our party camped on the north side of the river and 
the Apaches on the south side. Nevertheless and notwith- 
standing the “peace treaty,” we were armed and ready for 
any emergency. One day I had gone some distance from 


56. I have not been able to locate the source of this quotation, but the substance 
of it is historically correct. The Apache did raid Zufi pueblo and kill Fr. Pedro de 
Avila y Ayala, October 7, 1672. F. W. Hodge, History of Hawikuh, New Mezico: 
one of the so-called cities of Cibola, p. 99 (Los Angeles, 1937) L. B. Bloom and L. 
B. Mitchell, “Chapter Elections,”” New Mexico Historica Review, 13:87, 115. 
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camp, but hearing a fusilade of guns, I rushed back to camp 
with all speed; here I found everything quiet. I asked what 
the shooting was about; and one of the Indians, pointing his 
finger at the fire, said we were shooting rats for supper. I 
looked, and there lay [a] half dozen rats roasting in the fire. 
I can’t say that I like rat meat; it has a sweetish taste that I 
did not relish. Grasshoppers however, when cooked, are 
pretty good eating. To cook the grasshopper, it is put into 
an earthen pot and cooked like you would parching corn; add 
a little salt and they tast like old fashioned cracklings our 
mothers used to make. 

The Zunis were the best people in the world; they were 
honest and truthful, and were the most hospitable people liv- 
ing. No matter what house you may enter, nor how many 
during the day, you are politely asked to “eemoo” (take a 
seat), and the woman immediately sets before you some- 
thing to eat with a request—“ee-tow” or “ee-tow-now-way” 
(please to eat), and this is done to anyone entering a house. 
It is a religious rite with them, and you'‘are expected to 
take at least a bite, if no more, after which you may say, 
“ellah-quah” (thank you). But I suppose that now since 
the missionaries, schools, whiskey and debauchery has been 
introduced among them, they no doubt have become, like all 
other Indians among whom the white man has introduced 
his civilization and its crimes, they have degenerated into 
liars, thieves, and the women into something worse. This 
accursed so-called civilization has been the curse of all our 
Indian tribes. How great the change in the status of the 
Indian has taken place since the Then and the Now! 5* 

July 12, 1869, C. E. Cooley *? and Henry Wood Dodd 
came over to the villages from (new) Fort Wingate, in- 

56a. Banta was unduly alarmed about the Zuni; they are still an estimable 
people, and are not debauched. 

57. Both C. E. Cooley and Henry Wood Dodd served as guides and scouts for 
the army. They are credited with creating the name of Showlow for the present 
town of that name in Arizona. Playing the card game of seven-up for possession of 
the ranch site, Cooley won by showing a three spot which was low, hence the name 
Showlow. Fish, Manuscript, 2:461, 464, 506. Udall, Historical Sketch. 

The story of the Doc Thorn mine is quoted in Farish, Arizona, 8:33-74. Farish 
does not indicate that the source of his story is the St. John’s Observor.. Farish states 


that the party did not carry out their intentions because they feared to cross the 
territory of the Pinal Apache. 
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tending to go into the Apacheria to look for the Doc Thorn 
gold story. Finding me at the villages, also a bunch of my 
Apache friends, they insisted on me going along with them. 
Their reason was that I was on friendly terms with the 
Apaches. I went with them along with the Apaches then in 
the village. Of this trip I have already written up in my 
paper, The St. John’s Observer and [it] can be seen in the 
files of that paper. At the end of this trip I reached the 
ranch of my old friend, Captain Jack Swilling ** in the Salt 
River Valley, in August ’69. I remained here with Jack; 
Cooley and Dodd going on to Prescott. The following Sep- 
tember I traded for a bronco horse, and leaving my other 
animals with Jack, I mounted the vicious bronco and run 
him all the way to Wickenburg ** without a stop. 

At this time I wore a full buckskin suit with a fockskin 
{foxskin] cap with the tail hanging. Of course I was a fool- 
sight to see, but at that time did not realize what an ass I 
was or how ridiculous I looked. Dashing through the one 
street of Wickenburg, my foxtail sailing out behind, people 
ran out and yelled, ‘‘Here he comes, cap and all.” For this 
I was dubbed “Buckskin Charly” and carried that nick-name 
for some time.*° 


A. H. Peeples *' was the Justice of the Peace at Wicken- 


58. John W. Swilling, known to old timers as Jack Swilling, joined the Confed- 
erate forces with the rank of Lieutenant when they invaded Arizona. He participated 
in the Walker mining party which pioneered the Prescott region in 1863. In late 
1867 he located a ranch on the site of present-day Phoenix and started an irrigation 
system. Banta knew him well and visited with Swilling at his Salt river home. 
In 1878 he was sent to the penitentiary for stage robbery and died there on August 
12 before he came to trial. Barney, Manuscript, 1:1-17; 2:99ff; 3:1-16. Swilling’s 
own statement while in prison is quoted in Farish, Arizona, 2:251ff. In the biograph- 
ical sketch he is considered not guilty. Jbid. His Civil War record is in Orton, Records, 
and see Journal of the Pioneer and Walker Mining Districts. 

59. The distance from Phoenix to Wickenburg in the days of this exploit is 
given at 60 miles in Hiram C. Hodge, Arizona as it Is; or, The coming country, p. 
256 (Hurd and Houghton, New York, 1877) Colonel Hodge prepared this publication 
from notes taken during his travels through Arizona, 1874-1876. Banta’s ride was 
possible. For the endurance of horses see Frazier Hunt and Robert Hunt, Horses and 
Heroes (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York and London, 1949) 

60. This story appears in Farish: “Being always ready for an emergency, every 
watchful and alert, the Apaches named me Bah-dah-cleshy, the Gray Fox, and I was 
pretty well known to many of the old-timers as ‘Buckskin Charlie.’ "’ Farish, Arizona, 
8 :37. 

61. This pioneer has left his name on the geography of Arizona. His ranch 
site was in present-day Peeples’ valley, north of Phoenix. A. H. Peeples organized a 
party of miners in California and arrived in the Prescott area in May, 1863, follow- 
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burg, and he appointed me his Constable. One Sunday 
morning, hearing several shots fired, Peeples and I went to 
the front door of his saloon and saw a man named Bennit 
with two six-shooters, one in each hand, firing promiscuously 
up and down the street. Two days before two Chinamen had 
come to town and started a “lestelant” in opposition to Ben- 
net who had a monopoly on that business up to date, and 
he was for running the Chinamen out of town, even if he 
had to kill ’em off. Peeples ordered me to arrest Bennit. I 
went out into the street facing the man and started towards 
him. He fired two or three shots in my direction, but I con- 
tinued to advance towards him, and at the same time ordered 
Bennit to throw up his hands, which he did. I took the irons 
out of his hands and marched him to the saloon. It was 
Sunday, the Justice could not act, so he ordered me to con- 
fine Bennit in a little old rock cabin back of the saloon. 

Bennit was drinking heavily which no doubt caused him 
to get on the rampage. I put him in the cabin and fastened 
the door as securely as possible, and told Bennit to stay there 
and sober up. I then returned to the saloon and while re- 
porting to the Justice I looked around and there stood Ben- 
nit. I bawled him out for not staying in the lockup, [and 
said,] ““You shall sit here in a chair all night, d—n you.” He 
sat down, but by this time had began to sober up a little, and 
to realize what a fool he had made of himself. After awhile 
Bennit said he had some little property that he wanted to 
sell before he was taken to Prescott jail, that he had an offer 
for it, and if I would allow him to go for an hour he could 
sell and return to me. Pledging his word to return I allowed 
him to go. 

Two or three hours afterwards, Peeples missed the pris- 
oner and asked me what had become of Bennit. I said he 
gave me his word to return in an hour, but he has been gone 
about three. Peeples assumed a very severe look and said, 
“Do you take that sort of security from a prisoner?” I said, 





ing closely on the Walker party. They found gold at Rich Hill. Fish, Manuscript, 
2:339. Rich Hill yielded an estimated one-quarter million dollars the first month of 
mining, and thousands more subsequently. Farish, Arizona, 2:248. In the election of 
1870, the polling place in Wickenburg was “at Peeples’ Saloon. This refreshment 
emporium was known as the ‘Magnolia Brewery and Saloon’ and was started in the 
early part of the year 1868.” Barney, Manuscript, 2:28. 
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“He gave his word,” and at that time I thought a man’s word 
was good. The Justice laughed at me and said, “‘Don’t take 
any more of that sort of security hereafter.” Nor did I; 
yet it seemed to me that a man’s word had ought to be good. 

Soon after this I quit the constable business. Bob Groom, 
George Monroe, Aaron Barnet and others had a silver mine 
near the White Picacho.** They made up a party to go out 
to the mine and Bob asked me to go along and look out for 
Apaches. We were out there a week or ten days; on the re- 
turn trip to Wickenburg I killed a large buck and took the 
carcass to the restaurant. Billy McCloud was in town broke 
and he proposed we hunt for the market. The Apaches at 
this time were very bad and no beef could be brought in. We 
had an arrangement with the Superintendent of the Vulcher 
[Vulture] Mill—a mile above town—to take three carcasses 
every time we came to town at 13 cents per pound; in town 
we received 20 cents. Mc and I put in the winter at the busi- 
ness. Of course we had numerous scraps with the Apaches, 
but being armed with breech-loading rifles, the Apaches gave 
us a wide birth most of the time. One day we struck a big 
trail made by mules which we followed for quite a distance, 
but all the mules we found were dead ones. The Apaches 
killed all mules that could not go. Returning to town we 
found that the Apaches had jumped the train of Ariola,® 
midway between the town and the Vulcher mine, and killed 
a few of the drivers and run off every mule in the train. It 
was these mules we were following. 

In the spring I went over to Prescott and was imme- 
diately employed by the military as a guide and scout for the 
government at headquarters. Ed G. Peck ** and myself were 
the two headquarters guides and scouts. At this time Gen- 


62. The ‘“‘White Picacho, a noted landmark’’ in the Bradshaw mountains, about 
65 miles from Phoenix. Colonel Jacob Snively was killed nearby by Indians, March 
27, 1871, lead by their Chief, Big Rump. His remains were later removed by Jack 
Swilling and reenterred at Gillett, where Jack Swilling resided, in 1879. Barney 
Manuscript, 1:47ff. 

63. Espirito Arriola was a contractor hauling ore from the Vulture mine to 
the company’s mills on Hassayampa, a short distance above Wickenburg. The train 
was attacked by Indians, September 8, 1869. Four men lost their lives and about 
sixty mules were taken by Indians. Jbid., 1:55. 

64. The portrait and biographical sketch of Peck can be found in Farish, Arizona, 
2:262-64. “Could the history of his life in Arizona be written in detail, it would be 
as romantic and interesting as that of Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett and other early 
pioneers in our country.” Ibid. 
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eral Frank Wheaton “ commanded the Northern District of 
Arizona, and General Thos. E. Devin “* the Southern Dis- 
trict; headquarters at Camp McDowell * on the Verde river. 
The 8th Cavalry was then doing duty in Arizona; also the 
12th Infantry. 

About this time an order came for the 8th to exchange 
stations with the 3d Cavalry then doing duty in New Mexico. 
General Alexander ** had command of that portion of the 
8th stationed [in] Northern Arizona and Devin the other 
part of the regiment. 

Col. C. C. Bean “’ had the transportation contract at four 
cents per pound in gold for each one hundred miles. At this 
rate it was about fifteen cents for the whole distance, and 
amounted to something over $28,000. 

The 8th Cavalry, commanded by General Alexander, left 
Fort Whipple in April, 1870. I was ordered to accompany 
the outfit as guide. Having reached the pine timber at Bear 
springs a snowstorm come on which detained us there for 
three days. In the meantime, the 3d Cavalry came in and 
camped alongside of our command. Early on the second day 
of our detension in this camp General E. O. C. Ord *, com- 


65. General Frank Wheaton, from Rhode Island, became a Ist Lieutenant in 
the Ist Cavalry, March 3, 1855. He rose to high rank and retired from service, May 
8, 1897. Heitman, Register. 

66. General Devin assumed command in 1868. Fish, Manuscript, 2:436. Thomas 
Casimer Devin, from New York, participated in the Civil War as Captain, Ist New 
York Cavalry, July 19, 1861. He remained in the service after the war and died April 
4, 1878. Heitman, Register. 

67. Camp McDowell was established by five companies of California Volunteers 
in September, 1865. It was located about eight miles above the junction of the Verde 
and Salt rivers on the west bank of the former, and named in honor of General Irvin 
McDowell, a graduate of West Point in 1834, who saw service in the Mexican and 
Civil wars. Fish, Manuscript, 2:440: Hodge, Arizona, p. 216; and Heitman, Revyister. 

68. Andrew Jonathan Alexander enlisted as a volunteer with the rank of Ist 
Lieut. in Missouri at the outbreak of the Civil War. He was Major in the &th Cav- 
alry, July 28, 1866. His rank as General was apparently acquired as a volunteer dur- 
ing the war. Death occurred May 4, 1887. Heitman, Register.. He is credited with 
pioneer work in promoting schools for the Apache Indians in Arizona. Farish, Arizona, 
73238. 

69. C. C. Bean was a member of the Council from Yavapai county in the 10th 
Legislative Assembly. See Acts and Resolutions of same. He was a Delegate to 
Congress in 1884. 13th Legislative Assembly, Laws (San Francisco, 1885) 

70. Edward Otho Cresap Ord graduated from West Point in 1839. He retired 
with the rank of Major General, January 28, 1881, and died July 22, 1883. Heitman, 
Register. He succeeded to the command of the Department of California (which in- 
cluded Arizona) in June, 1869. His report on Arizona is published in Farish, Arizona, 
8:79-91. Arizona was set aside as a separate military department, April 15, 1870. 
Ord’s activities in this period are detailed in Ogle’s study, Note 4. 
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manding the Department of the Pacific, having made his 
tour of inspection of the military posts in the southern sec- 
tion of the Territory, was returning via Camp Mogollon™ and 
Whipple to his headquarters at Angel Island, came into our 
camp and after an inspection of both commands continued 
on to Whipple. His escort consisted of a troop of cavalry 
commanded by Lieutenant Frank K. Upham.” Dr. John C. 
Handy ™ also accompanied Upham’s outfit. 

General Alexander was one of the very best raconteurs I 
ever met anywhere. At the mess the General, of course, took 
the head of the table. I sat at the foot and the Doctor on his 
right and Lieutenant Curtis ™ on his left. At the beginning 
of every meal the General began a story and so timed its 
telling as to reach the climax at the moment he arose from 
the table; the General’s arrising was the signal for all of us, 
and as the pith of the story was always at its close, we arose 
with a laugh. He possessed a fund of these stories for he 
never told the same story twice, and never ate a meal with- 
out telling a story. 

On the trip I occupied same tent with the General; the 
weather was very cold. I had a small single mattress and 
two pairs of the heaviest California Mission blankets. The 
General’s bedding was light, consisting of a military iron 
bed, one single soldier blanket and his overcoat. As I did not 
use but one pair of my blankets I offered the other pair to 
the General, but he refused to accept them as he said I 
“might sleep cold.”” During the whole trip I never once knew 


71. The site for Camp Mogollon was selected by Major John Green near the 
junction of two branches of the White river. It was occupied in May, 1870, and 
named Camp Ord in honor of the departmental commander. The name was changed 
to Camp Mogollon, Camp Thomas, and Camp Apache. On April 5, 1879, it was 
named Fort Apache. Fish, Manuscript, 2:438. Camp Mogollon was an earlier name 
for the military site later called Fort Apache. Heitman, Register. 

72. Lieutenant Frank Kidder Upham, born in Maine, enlisted in California as 
2 Lieut., 7th California Infantry, November 1, 1864. He reenlisted after the Civil 
War, retired on February 4, 1892, and met death by accident seven years later. Heit- 
man, Register. 

73. Dr. J. C. Handy and Co. was the owner of a mine in the Cerro Blanco. 
Hodge, Arizona, p. 132. He was contract surgeon at Camp Thomas where he killed 
a man named Hughey, who was the post sutler, in 1870. Weekly Arizona Miner, De- 
cember 10, 1870. Governor Conrad M. Zulick appointed him to the position of Chan- 
cellor of the University of Arizona in 1887. Kelly, Arizona, p. 124. 

74. Ambrose B. Curtiss enlisted as a corporal in the 4th Michigan Infantry, June 
20, 1861. He had risen to Ist Lieut., 8th Cavalry, by October 3, 1869, and was dis- 
charged from the service, October 13, 1870. Heitman, Register. 
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when the General retired at night nor when he arose. He 
was always up at the first call of reveille, and saw that all 
officers were up too, and that the commanding officer of each 
company was up to receive the report of the First Sergeant 
—no taking turns by the company officers to receive reports. 
He was gentlemanly, courteous, and a nobleman in every 
respect. He went thru the Civil War and as we rode along 
side by side, he gave many interesting incidents of that 
great war. 

My salary at this time was $125 per month, but of course 
I saved up nothing; always broke at end of month. Before 
leaving Fort Whipple, Colonel C. C. Bean made an arrange- 
ment with me to bring back to Prescott the $28,000. He 
purchased the Hardy horse, the one most celebrated horse 
in the country, paying $400 in gold for him; also a saddle, 
$80, and bridle and saddle-bags, in all costing $500 in gold 
with paper at a discount. I was allowed ten days to make 
the return trip and for which I was to receive $500, or $50 
per day. In order to save the Hardy horse for the long hard 
ride, I led him behind one of the wagons to Wingate, riding 
my own horse that far. Reaching Wingate in due time 
the “dough” was put up in a package and sealed, placed in 
my saddle-bags by the Quartermaster of the Post. For the 
return trip I bought one pound of crackers, two small tins of 
sardines and one pound tin of pears. Leaving Wingate, lead- 
ing my own horse, I crossed to the Sierra Madres to the Zuni 
villages, as I desired to leave my horse with some of my 
people there. Here I stopped for the night, being 
my first day out of Wingate. The next day I made the Little 
Colorado at Horse Head crossing which is about a mile above 
the present town of Holbrook in Navajo county. At this 
time—May 1870—tthere was not a settlement or a single soul 
to be met with from the time I left Zuni until I reached Bob 
Postle’s * ranch in Chino valley—twenty-five miles east of 
Prescott. 

Near Horse Head I lay down on my saddle-blanket in 
the dead cottonwood brush. On such trips, and I have made 


95. Fort Whipple was first located at Postal’s [Postle] ranch, 24 miles north- 
east of Prescott, December 23, 1863. Elliott, Arizona, p. 248. See Note 2. 
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many, I usually awaken about every twenty minutes during 
the night. Sometime before daybreak I awoke as usual and 
found my horse missing. Jumping up I listened but heard 
nothing, and lay down again to await daylight. Soon as it 
was light enough to see, I was up and examined the ground, 
and saw the horse had not been stolen by Indians, but had 
simply pulled loose. Leaving my saddle where I had slept, 
I carried the saddle-bags some aistance away and hid them. 
Here I was more than an hundred miles either way from a 
living soul excepting Navajos on one side and Apaches on 
the other. The horse had gone out to the road and started 
on the back track, which I followed for about six miles, but 
as he had a long stride and was a fast walker, I gave up the 
pursuit and returned to the Little Colorado river. 

I carried a cavalry carbine and reaching the river went 
down the bank for a drink. Seeing three ducks flying down 
the stream, at about one hundred and fifty yards away, I 
fired and shot one’s head off; it fell in the river below me. 
Pulling off my boots I waded in and secured the dead duck. 
Climbing up the bank of the river I saw dust about a mile 
below and thinking it might be caused by Indians I hid in 
some thick brush close to the road, determined to have a 
horse—if not too many Indians. Finally I saw two horse- 
men approaching, but they proved to be—not Reds—[but] 
Lieutenant Walls *™ and his guide, Joe Jerrel. The wagon 
and escort were a short distance in the rear. Of course, see- 
ing no chance to get a horse in the manner I had intended, 
I came out of the brush. The Lieutenant was the regimental 
quartermaster of the 8th, and had been left back at Whipple 
to finish up some Q. M. business. Of course I was surprised 
to see the Lieutenant, as I was not aware that he had been 
left back at Whipple. Seeing the dead duck the Lieutenant 
said, “I see you have a duck; how did you kill it. With a car- 
bine?” I said, “Yes, it was flying at about two hundred 
yards distant and I shot its head off.” “Very remarkable 


76. This officer may have been Daniel Tyler Wells who rose to a captaincy during 
the Civil War, reenlisted as Ist Lieut. February 13, 1866. Heitman, Register. A 
Lieutenant Wells is mentioned in an account of military activities printed in the 
Prescott Miner, March 6, 1869, as quoted in Farish, Arizona, 8:23f. I have no infor- 
mation on Joe Jerrel. 
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shot,” says the Lieutenant. “Can you do that often?” I 
replied that it was nothing to do if one knows how to do it. 
To be sure I could not do the same thing again, perhaps in a 
thousand times, but [I] never let on that it was the merest 
accident. The wagon and escort coming up we made camp 
for breakfast. After breakfast the Lieutenant asked about 
my horse and learning it was the Hardy horse said it would 
be a pitty to loose so fine an animal. He then gave orders 
to the Sergeant to dismount one of the men, and to turn the 
soldier’s horse over to me, and tell the dismounted man to 
ride in the wagon. 

At this point Wells proposed to push on to Wingate with 
a part of the escort, leaving the Sergeant with balance and 
the wagon, and to follow the next day. With the soldier’s 
horse I rode with Wells back as far as the Lithodendron 
wash. It was now dark, we had travelled about twenty 
miles from the Colorado. Crossing the wash to the high 
ground upon the opposite side I had a “hunch” the horse 
had not gone that way and requested the Lieutenant to call 
a halt that I might examine the ground and be certain of 
the fact. Dismounting I lit matches and examined the road, 
and as surmised the horse had not gone that way. Wells 
asked what I was going to do now. I answered that I would 
camp there and take his trail in the morning. All right, he 
says, when you find your horse, if in time to meet the Ser- 
geant at this place—the Lithodendron—turn over the cav- 
alry horse to the Sergeant; if not, then ride the cavalry horse 
to Whipple and turn it over to Colonel Foster, the Chief 
Quartermaster, and explain the matter and it will be all 
right. 

This I promised to do, and bidding the Lieutenant good- 
night he pushed on for Wingate, making a night ride of it. 
The next morning early I struck my horse’s track and fol- 
lowed it perhaps twenty miles, when I came up to him 
standing on the prairie sleeping. Changing horses I started 
for the crossing of the Lithodendron, and reached it just as 
the Sergeant was going into camp there. I did not stop here, 
but turning the soldier’s horse over to the Sergeant with a 
request that he give my compliments to Lieutenant Wells, 
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I rode back to where I had hidden my saddle-bags. Here I 
again camped for the night. This was my third day out 
from Wingate. The next day I hit the road in good shape, 
camping for the night a few miles east of the present city of 
Flagstaff, it being my fourth day, including the day lost on 
account of my horse. 

I arrived at this point sometime in the night, sore and 
stiff, and my legs bloody from the day’s hard ride. To dis- 
mount I was obliged to put my arms about the neck of the 
horse and then let my body fall off, at the same time swinging 
to the horse’s neck until the blood had again started to cir- 
culate in my legs. He was a very tall horse and my feet 
merely rested upon the ground. From this place I made 
Postle’s ranch in Chino valley, evening of the fifth day. Here 
I left one can of sardines which I had not used; the other 
can I ate at Antelope Springs near to where Flagstaff now 
stands. The following day at eleven o’clock I reached Pres- 
cott, making the last twenty-five miles in three hours. Suf- 
fice to say, the Hardy horse came in without a mark on his 
back, and in fine shape although he had no feed but the 
short dry dead grass found on the way. This ride has been 
written up by Captain Hardy,” in which he calls it “a cele- 
brated ride,” and is now among the archives of the Ter- 
ritory—State. 

I now took a layoff to rest up—had too much anyway to 
work. I will say here that of course there were many per- 
sons in Prescott and a few at the Post that told Colonel Bean 
he would never again see his horse or the money; that there 
was nothing to prevent me going on east or elsewhere, after 
I had reached New Mexico; there was no mails nor tele- 
graphs or any other means of communication between Pres- 
cott and New Mexico. To all such p[e]simistic talk the 
Colonel turned a deaf ear, saying, “If I am deceived, which 
I doubt, you people loose nothing.” The Colonel told me 
all this after I returned and then some. To tell the truth I 


77. Captain William H. Hardy located at Hardyville, named for himself, on the 
Colorado river, nine miles above Fort Mohave. He owned the ferry, a store, a toll 
road leading to Prescott, and engaged in freighting. Fish, Manuscript, 2:343. Kelly, 
Arizona, has a biographical sketch, and he is recorded in Farish, Arizona, passim. He 
served in the Council of the 2nd Legislative Assembly. 
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never had even a thought of the “dough” or looked into the 
saddle-bags from start to finish; I had other and more se- 
rious matters to think about. 

About this time the Secretary of War had made Arizona 
into a separate military depa[r]tment, the Depa[r]tment of 
Arizona, Headquarters Fort Whipple and assigned General 
George Stoneman ** to command the newly created depart- 
ment. Shortly after Stoneman assumed command—he was 
an entire stranger to me—he sent an orderly up to Prescott 
with a request that I call at headquarters. I went down to 
the Post where I found the General in a tent, no headquarters 
building had yet been put up. Entering his tent the General 
said, “Do you know where Camp Mogollon is located?” I 
said, ‘““Not exactly.” “Can you find it?” I replied that I 
thought I could find the camp. “When can you start,” said 
the General. “Right now,” I said. He smiled and said, “You 
are prompt, but tomorrow will do; come down tomorrow and 
I will have the dispatches ready for you.” 

I left the Post about nine o’clock and reached Camp 
Verde ** before sundown; from this post I would make my 
real start through the Apacheria with no trails for two hun- 
dred miles thru a mountainous country full of Indians. In 
’70 the Apaches were pretty troublesome, and their fires 
could be seen almost every night from Camp Verde. I left 


78. George Stoneman graduated from West Point in 1846. He attained the rank 
of Major General of Volunteers during the Civil War. He died September 5, 1894. 
Heitman, Register. He was assigned to the command of the military department of 
Arizona in 1870. His policy toward the Indians is discussed in Farish, Arizona, 8:97, 
and in Ogle’s study, Note 4. See also Fish, Manuscript, 2:470. The military de- 
partment of Arizona was created April 15, 1870, when the two districts of Arizona, 
Northern and Southern, were united into the Department. Ogle, op. cit.. Farish, 
Arizona, 8:93. 

79. Camp Verde, in the Verde valley, about forty miles east of Prescott, was first 
established by Arizona volunteer troops as an outpost of Fort Whipple in September, 
1865. Regular troops occupied it in January, 1866. At that time it was known as 
Camp Lincoln, but the name was changed to Verde in 1868 in order to avoid con- 
fusion with another Camp Lincoln in Dakota Territory. The original site proved to 
be unhealthy and the post was moved about a mile down river in 1871. Fish, Manu- 
script, 2:397. Hinton, Handbook, p. 316. Crook, Autobiography, p. 166. Hodge, 
Arizona, 215. 

The Arizona Volunteers were mustered into service in 1865. There were four 
companies: Two of Pima and Papago Indians; one company of Mexicans raised by 
H. S. Washburn. They were mustered out before October, 1866. Fish, Manuscript, 
2:414. The Ist Legislative Assembly had authorized the issuance of $100,000 worth of 
bonds to finance a campaign against the Apaches and the raising of six companies 
of volunteers to a total of 600 Rangers, effective January 1, 1865. Acts and Resolutions. 
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Verde in the night, intending to pass thru—if I could—the 
Apache cordon of fires during the night. This I did suc- 
cessfully, and camped for the night in a secluded place. 
When leaving Verde, however, Wales Arnold,*® the post 
trader, Lieutenant Mack Kay Owen," the Q. M. at Verde, 
Lieutenant Cradlebaugh,** and Frank Murray ™* went out 
about a quarter of a mile to bid me the last good-bye, as they 
all supposed. Owen was a warm personal friend of mine, 
and by the way, I acted as his “second” in a duel at one time. 
Owen was a first class game-cock. 

On all my solitary rides thru the Apache country, I in- 
variably saw the Indians first, and if not more than a half 
dozen, I simply gave [a] yell and charged them firing a shot. 
This did the business; they never stopt to look, but took 
it for granted that a whole troop of cavalry were at their 
heels. If too many I quietly dropt back and avoided them. 
In such cases discretion is the better part of valor. I was 
very discrete at such times. Many men have lost their lives 
by Indians, and nine times in ten it has been their own care- 
lessness. They ride or walk along chattering like magpies, 
never seeing anything, and the Apaches simply ambush them 
without any trouble. I always remained silent nor would 
I permit any “magpie” business with me. If they would 
not cease their chatter I left ’em in a band by myself. None 
of that in mine. 

I reached Camp Mogollon all right, and going to Colonel 
John Green’s ** tent delivered my dispatches. The Colonel 


~ 80. Wales Arnold enlisted as a Corporal in Co. F, 1st Regiment California Volun- 
teers, at La Porte, California, August 16, 1861. He was mustered out at Whipple 
Barracks, August 29, 1864. Orton, Records, p. 359. 

81. William McKay Owen enlisted as a Corporal, Co. D, lst Regiment California 
Volunteers at San Francisco, August 28, 1861. He was promoted to 2nd Lieut., Co. 
K., 6th Infantry, September 14, 1863. Orton, Records, p. 351. 

82. George William Cradlebaugh served briefly in the Civil War and then en- 
tered West Point, July 1, 1863. He graduated four years later, was mustered out 
January 1, 1871, with the rank of Ist Lieut., and died November 25, 1875. Heitman, 
Register. 

83. Mentioned by James M. Barney as being the post-butcher at Camp Date 
Creek. Farish, Arizona, 8 :315. 

84. John Green was born in Germany. He enlisted in the army of the United 
States with the rank of Sergeant and served in the War with Mexico; attained the 
rank of Brigadier General; and was awarded the Medal of Honor for gallantry in 
action on several different occasions during his career. He retired November 20, 
1889. Heitman, Fegister. He was commandant at Camp Goodwin in 1889. Fish, 
Manuscript, 2 :439. 
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was very much surprised; after he had asked if I had come 
in by way of Camp Goodwin “ or by way of Fort Wingate, 
and I said that I came in thru those butes, as I pointed west- 
ward from the Camp. He at once called my name, although 
we were personal strangers to each other. The Colonel said, 
“I was going to have you shot once; but, had I done so, I 
would have regretted it very much.” “There would have 
been more regrets on my part, Colonel,” I said. He laughed 
and said, “Yes, yes, no doubt.” 

When in government employ I carried “verbal orders,” 
and on this trip General Stoneman had said to me, ““Give my 
complements to Colonel Green with a request that he furnish 
whatever you may need to look out a wagon road from his 
Camp to the Horse Head crossing on the Little Colorado 
river.” 

I asked the General to give the exact date of his intended 
departure from Whipple. Knowing every camp he was ob- 
liged to make between Whipple and that crossing, I desired 
to meet him at the crossing. It took five days to go down as 
we had more or less road to make on the trip. Nevertheless, 
my party had been in camp at Horsehead just one hour and 
a half when the Stoneman party arrived. The General com- 
plimented me on the service I had rendered. He was on a 
tour of inspection and, after leaving, went to all the south- 
ern posts. Before leaving Camp Mogollon I had brought in 
an order changing the name from Camp Mogollon to Camp 
Thomas and after General Stoneman arrived at the then 
Camp Thomas, he issued another “general order’ changing 
it to Camp Apache. General Stoneman, in the presents of 
Colonel Green, told me to take a party and team out to a vein 
of coal which an Apache of my own age had taken me to under 
the notion it was gold, or rather the yellow stuff at the base of 
the vein and to bring in a small quantity for the blacksmith 
to make a test, and if satisfactory to take a small lot of it 
to Whipple and make a report on the mine to Colonel Fos- 


85. Camp Goodwin, named in honor of Governor Goodwin, was established in 
June 18, 1864, about three miles south of the Gila river and six miles west of Fort 
Thomas. Fish, Manuscript, 2:405. It was established by California Volunteers and 
served as an army post for a number of years. Farish, Arizona, 8:93. 
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ter, *° Chief Quartermaster of the Department. I remained 
at the Post several days before returning to Whipple. 

In the meantime, Major Thompson ** and a quartermas- 
ter’s clerk named Van Dorn had arrived there from Fort 
Wingate. They were desirous of going on to Fort Whipple, 
and came to me and wanted to know if I had any objection 
to their going along with me. I replied that it was a big fine 
open country between Apache and Fort Whipple, and plenty 
of room in which to travel. But if they cared to travel with 
me they must go my way and do as I did. To this they agreed. 

We started the next morning, but not over the same route 
I had come in on; as a rule I never “back tracked.” On my 
return trip I cut across the mountains north of the Post, 
keeping along the northern slopes of the range and down to 
the mouth of Canon Diablo. ** Here I struck westerly and 
passed around the southern end of Bill Williams mountain. 
Reaching the section known as the cedars, a very dangerous 
place for Apaches, I remarked to the Major to keep his eyes 
open for Reds; that I had been thru that section several times 
and never failed to see Apaches each time. He was like 
many others I have known, and smiled superciliously as 
much as to say, “I have heard that sort of talk before.” 
Neverthless I knew what I was talking about, and we had 
not gone far when I caught the glint of a gun about two 
miles away. I said, “There they are now.” He suddenly 
pulled up and exclaimed, ‘“‘Where! where!” and began to 
look about in the immediate vicinity. I said I caught the 
glint of a gun about two miles away, as the Indian stepped 
out [from] the shade of a large juniper tree. By keeping 
my eyes rivited on the spot, I could make out the Indians and 
counted five as they filed out from beneath the tree. Know- 
ing the location of Rattlesnake tank, I saw that the Reds 
were going towards it. The Major says, ‘““What are we 


86. Probably Charles Warren Foster who served in the ranks during the War 
with Mexico. He attained the rank of Colonel during the Civil War and retired from 
the service on September 24, 1891. Heitman, Register. 

87. I have not been able to identify this officer in Heitman, Register. 

88. An interesting landmark in northern Arizona which is crossed today by trav- 
elers in automobile and train. 
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going to do?” I said, “We will go right along as though 
nothing had happened ; the Indians have not seen us.” “Yes, 
but we will be going right towards the Indians,” persisted 
the Major. I started on and both followed, keeping my eye 
on the spot where I knew the tank was located in order to 
see if the Apaches came out again or remained down in the 
tank hole. When we reached a point opposite the tank, I 
said to the Major, “The Indians are down in a hole and only 
five of them. We have them like rats in a trap.” “Great God,” 
he says, “‘We haven’t lost any Indians and there is no know- 
ing how many more there may be hereabouts. Don’t stop 
here in this hornet’s nest!” 

I went on to where I had first seen the Apaches and told 
the Major and Van Dorn to go on, that I would ride out to 
the tree and see by the “sign” if there were more than five 
Indians. They road on towards Hell Canon and I went to 
the tree; from here I followed the tracks toward the tank. 
Pretty soon I saw an Indian’s head appear above the rim. I 
fired a shot at the head with my six-shooter and [at] the 
same time charged the Indians. Of course, as usual, they 
simply flew out of sight in a nearby volcanic canon; their 
britch-clouts sailing out behind. Turning about I soon came 
up with the Major and Van Dorn. “What in h—1 do you 
mean by shooting and yelling in that manner. Do you want 
all the Apaches in the country after us? There is Hell canon 
to cross. Are you crazy?” To tell the truth the brave (7?) 
Major was badly frightened. I answered, “I may be crazy, 
but if I am there’s method in my craziness anyway.” The 
Major says, “Method in such crazy acts.” 

We crossed Hell canon all right and by this time the sun 
had gone down and the Major wanted to know, “What are 
we to do now as you raised the whole country about our 
ears?’ I simply said, “Follow me and we'll be all right.” 

I continued on until it was quite dark, then suddenly 
turned to the right and struck out thru the cedars and ju- 
nipers for some distance; then veering to the left I came to 
a little park wholly surrounded by cedars and junipers. I 
dismounted and began to unsaddle my animal. The Major 
asked, “What, are we going to camp here?” I said, “I am 
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at any rate.” He still thought we were in danger of the 
Apaches and would be killed in the night. I lay down on my 
saddle-blanket and went to sleep. They followed suit— 
don’t know that they slept any that night, it didn’t bother 
me anyway whether they did or not. 

In due time we reached Whipple in safety, and the Major 
at once proceeded to tell what a crazy fool I was; he also told 
the people at Prescott and was laughed at for his pains, and 
[they] told him it was my way and, crazy or not crazy, he 
gets there all the same, and has been doing it for years, and 
where few others ever attempt to go he [Banta] always goes. 

November, 1870, a general electi[o]n came off. R. C. Mc- 
Cormick ** was a candidate for re-electifo]n to Congress. 
Peter R. Brady *° was his opponent. Mc was again sent to 
Congress. Jim Simpson “! had a ranch over on Willow creek, 
four or five miles from town. A.G. Dunn (afore mentioned) 
had a step-daughter, her moth[e]r being a Mexican woman. 
The girl went to the ranch with Simpson; Dunn and a few 
Paisanos [countrymen] went out there and bombarded the 
house with rifles. Jim could have killed Dunn then and there, 
but the girl requested Jim not to shoot. Finally the Dunn 


party left and returned to Prescott. About a week after, 
Simpson came to town and going into Bashford’s * store, 


89. R. C. McCormick came to Arizona as the first Territorial Secretary with 
Governor Goodwin. He brought along a printing press and founded the first news- 
paper in northern Arizona, the Miner, later named The Journal Miner. He became 
Governor in April, 1866, and subsequently served three terms in Congress as Delegate. 
Kelly, Arizona, p. 329. Fish, Manuscript, 2:357 passim. His career can be traced in 
Farish, Arizona. See Note 34 and 35. 

90. Peter R. Brady was a graduate of Annapolis. Born in Washington (George- 
town) D. C., August 4, 1825, he emigrated to California. In San Francisco, he orga- 
nized the first mining company to operate in Arizona. He came to Ajo in 1853 (pos- 
sibly 1854), and settled in Tucson the following year. He later moved to Florence and 
operated a flour mill. Brady served as sheriff of Pima county, in four Territorial 
Legislatures, and lost a contest for Territorial Delegate. Death occurred on May 2, 1902. 
Fish, Manuscript, 2:312 (note). Kelly, Arizona, 351-52. Elliott, Arizona, p. 264. 
Barney, Manuscript, 1:8, 2:18. 

91. J. A. Simpson killed A. G. Dunn in a gun fight, November 8, 1870. Weekly 
Arizona Miner, November 19, 1870. There was an Albert Dunn in the Walker party that 
arrived in the Prescott region in 1863. Fish, Manuscript, 2:336 (note) 

92. This was probably the store of Levi Bashford who came to Arizona as the 
first Surveyor-General with the Governor Goodwin party in 1863. Fish, Manuscript, 
2:357. Hodge, Arizona, pp. 114, 260. Farish, Arizona, 4:311ff. He was probably 
related to Coles Bashford who played a prominent part in the history of Territorial 
Arizona as a lawyer and politician. The latter’s biographical sketch is in Farish, 
Arizona, 3 :90ff. 
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he was warned by Colonel Henry Biglow * that Dunn had 
said he would kill Simpson on sight. Jim immediately re- 
turned to where he had left his gun. With his big needle- 
gun *** he started to return up town, time between sun-down 
and dark. Hearing that trouble was likely to take place, and 
Jim and I were old friends, I started down towards the place 
where I knew he always left his horse. Presently I heard a 
pistol shot and a few seconds after I heard the roar of the 
needle-gun; again it roared and twice more I heard that gun 
roar. By this time I had reached Jim, and he said, “I’ve 
killed Dunn, but I had to shoot four times before he fell.” 

Jim went to the Sheriff and gave himself up. I was on 
the coroner’s jury which examined the body of Dunn; we 
found all four [bullet] holes in the breast and [they] could 
be covered with the hand. They had passed thru the body. 
Dunn fired but one shot and then stood still facing Simpson 
who had thought he had missed Dunn with his first three 
shots, and did not know that he had hit until the fourth shot 
when Dunn turned and walked about fifteen or twenty feet 
and fell face downward, stone dead. Jim was put under 
$1500 bond and released to await action of the Grand Jury; 
Bashford, Biglow and others going upon the bond. 

After the election passed Jim and I started for Salt river 
where we stopt with Jack Swilling for a time. In January, 
°71, we started for Tucson, reaching that “ancient and hon- 
orable pueblo” on the 11th of the same month. I immediately 
began work on the Tucson Citizen, a paper started by Sur- 
veyor-General John Wason,** October 15, 1870. Simpson 
returned to Prescott to stand trial at the April term of court 
and was acquitted of the killing of A. G. Dunn. He then 
came back to Tucson and soon afterwards married a Mexi- 


93. Henry A. Bigelow is listed as a member of the Ist and 2nd Legislative 
Assembly in Kelly, Arizona, but I have no further information about him or how he 
acquired the title of Colonel. He was a resident of Yavapai county which would make 
Prescott a likely place for him to visit. See also Journals of the Twelfth Legislative 
Assembly, p. 648 (Journal Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1883) 

93a. See Note 102. 

94. John Wasson was the first Surveyor-General of Arizona (1870) and founder 
of the Arizona Citizen at Tucson, first published October 15, 1870. Governor Myron 
H. McCord, Report to Secretary of the Interior, 1897, p. 82 (Washington, 1897). 
Hodge, Arizona, p. 154. Fish, Manuscript, 2:456f. Biographical sketch in Farish, 
Arizona, 6 :308. 
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can girl. One night Jim was in George Foster’s saloon lean- 
ing over the bar talking to George Hand, the doors being 
open, some unknown party fired a pistol at Jim, the shot 
taking effect in his back. Jim was laid up for some time, 
but eventually pulled thru, but finally died from the effects 
of that wound a few years after at Florence.” 

In 1871 a great “diamond” excitement was started by 
a fellow named Arnold; * his diamond fields were located in 
the Navajo country, in the northeastern part of Arizona. 
Arnold organized a company capitalized at $10,000,000. The 
Bank of California was tr[e]Jasurer of the company. W.'C. 
Ralston was president of the Bank. Some friends of Gov- 
ernor A. P. K. Safford, residing in San Francisco, wrote the 
Governor that the diamond stock was selling on the market 
like hot cakes; that they had some loose money and thought 
of investing the same in “diamond stock,” but if he had some 
one who could go out and quietly investigate the “fields” 
they would wait until hearing from him in the matter. The 
Governor asked if I would go and look into this thing. I 
fitted out for a three months trip and left Tucson on the 15th 
day of July, 1871. [1] was gone one month and seventeen 
days, when I returned to Tucson and reported to the Gov- 
ernor that in my opinion the whole thing was a fake. The 
Governor immediately wrote his friends in California to wait 
awhile; no hurry about investing their money; that his man 
had returned and reported unfavorably on the matter. They 
did not invest and thereby saved their money. In a few 
short weeks the “bubble busted.” 

However, before starting on that trip General George 
Crook *’ had arrived at Tucson and stopt at the Governor’s 


95. The first house at Florence was erected in 1866. The site was laid out as a 
town in 1869. Levi Ruggles is called the founder and Richard C. McCormick is cred- 
ited with naming it. It was an early terminus for stage lines from Prescott on the 
north and Yuma to the west. Fish, Manuscript, 1:447. Elliott, Arizona, p. 264. 

96. The story of this diamond hoax has been written more than once. An ade- 
quate account can be found in George D. Lyman, Ralston’s Ring (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York 1947) A brief account, including confirmation that Safford employed 
Banta, is in Frank C. Lockwood, Arizona Characters, pp. 131f (Los Angeles, The 
Times-Mirror Press, 1928) 

97. George Crook graduated from West Point in 1852 and rose to the rank of 
Major General. He died March 21, 1890. Hs autobiography has been published; see 
Note 2. 
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house, being an old friend of both Wason and Safford. The 
General entered the Territory at Yuma, June 19, ’71, and 
came to relieve General George Stoneman. Crook had heard 
of me and asked Wason to bring me up to the Capital build- 
ing; that he desired to have a talk with me. I and Wason 
went up together and he introduced me to General Crook. 
Up to this time I had neither seen nor heard of Crook. We 
talked for perhaps two hours; at least I talked for that 
length of time, the General merely asking questions. He 
wanted [me] to take service with him then and there, but I 
could not as I had promised the Governor to look into the 
diamond matter. 

Crook says the troops have made a failure so far, and 
wanted to know what I thought about the matter. I replied 
that if I were in his place I would “fight fire with fire.”” He 
then looked up for the first time and said, “‘How is that; what 
do you mean?” I said, “Fight Indians with Indians,°* it is 
the only method to pursue in a country so mountainous as 
Arizona; that infantry was practically useless, and the cav- 
alry was not much better; that many times we had to dis- 
mount, leaving our animals stuck in the mud, and take it 
afoot; that the Apaches invariably made for the rocks and 
the steepest points they could reach, and of course troops 
were almost helpless to do anything.”’ He said the idea was 
good—as an experiment only. 

E. N. Fish & Co.*® had a sawmill in the Santa Ritas, about 
twelve miles above Camp Crittenden,’” in charge of Tom 


~~ 98. This is an interesting comment by Banta. Apaches were eventually enlisted 
to fight their-kinsmen. The Spanish had used such tactics in the eighteenth century. 

99. Edward N. Fish arrived in Arizona in 1865. He soon entered business as post- 
trader at Calabazas under the firm name of Garrison and Fish. Later he moved to 
Tucson and operated as E. N. Fish and Co. Fish, Manuscript, 2:453f. Hinton, Hand- 
book, p. 267. He had been a California ‘49er. His portrait and short biographical 
sketch appear in Farish, Arizona, 4:267. He is not to be confused with Joseph Fish, 
whose Manuscript is frequently cited herein. 

100. Camp Crittenden was established in August, 1867, near Tucson for pro- 
tection of southwestern Arizona. It was the site of the earlier Fort Buchanan. The 
later camp was named in honor of General Thomas S. Crittenden, then in command 
of the military district south of the Gila. John H. Cady, Arizona’s Yesterday, p. 38f. 

(Rewritten and Revised by Basil Dillon Woon, 1915) Cady arrived in Arizona 
after the Civil War with the lst United States Cavalry, Co. C. He mentions early 1868 
as the date for Camp Crittenden. Hinton, Handbook, p. 232, reads as follows: “It is 
a ride of a dozen miles to old Camp Crittenden, laid out on a hill, from which we can 
look down on the ruins of old Fort Buchanan ;” a description that dates about 1876 
or 1877. 
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Gardner with a small force of employees; the Apaches were 
pretty bad and Tom sent in word to Fish for more arms 
and amunition. John Wason, Sammy Hughes?” (now of 
Tucson), a driver and one or two others were going to 
Crittenden, and I went along in the ambulance, taking out the 
arms and ammunition to the sawmill. The guns were “I. C.” 
needleguns '°* formerly used by the soldiers. Reaching the 
mill with the arms, I distributed them among the men, re- 
serving the best appearing one for my own use. My duties 
of course were to scout about the mountains and keep a look- 
out for the Apaches. 

One day, being some distance from camp, I heard an 
Indian call to me; there was a deep gorge between us, but 
I saw the fellow plainly enough, tho I did not care to waste 
a shot on him. Returning to camp the next [day] being 
Sunday—I thought to try my gun as I had not as yet fired 
a snot out of it. 

Putting up a mark against a tree and taking a dead rest 
off of a stump I pulled the trigger and the thing snapt. 
Trying another cartridge it snapt again. This was strange, 
so I examined gun and found it had no needle in it and of 
course would not shoot. So again I was hunting Apaches 
with a gun that would not shoot; however, the Apaches 
didn’t know it was not loaded, and that was something in 
my favor. 

In a few days thereafter, I was taken down sick with a 
malignant feavor and had to be taken down to the military 
post. Desiring to go to Tucson and be treated by my old 
friend, Doctor J. C. Handy, one of the best physicians in 
the Territory, I saw Lieutenant Stewart,’°** quartermaster 
of Camp Crittenden, and asked for permission to ride in with 


“101. A short biography and picture of Samuel C. Hughes is in Farish, Arizona, 
2:210. A Welshman by birth, Hughes arrived in Tucson from California in 1858 on the 
edge of death from tuberculosis, but he recovered and became a leading citizen in 
the community. 

102. This was the Dreyse rifle, invented by J. N. von Dreyse: “A single-shot 
breech-loading rifle, with bolt breech closure, developed in 1836, firing a conical bul- 
let incased in a paper cartridge together with a powder charge ... Commonly called 
the needlegun.”” Webster’s International Dictionary. 

102a. Reid T. Stewart graduated from West Point and was commissioned 2nd 
Lieut., 5th Cavalry, June 12, 1871. He was killed in action against Apache Indians 
in Davidson's Canyon, Arizona, August 27, 1872. Heitman, Register. Fish, Manuscript, 
3:661, citing Hamilton, Resources of Arizona (2nd edition, 1883) 
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the U. S. mail buckboard. I was very weak at this time; was 
run down with feavor and disentary [dysentery]. The Lieu- 
tenant said he had intended to go in with the buckboard, 
but “as you are sick, go with the buckboard and I will go 
along with the wagon and escort.” Learning a wagon was 
to go I said to the Lieutenant I would prefer going with the 
wagon as I could lie down. And I did so. Lieutenant Stew- 
art and Corporal Black, the mail carrier, started a few min- 
utes in advance of the government mule team. Along with 
the wagon was Sergeant Brown of the cavalry service, and 
a corporal and seven “doughboys” as escort; also the Lieu- 
tenant’s “dogrobber.” Brown rode his horse in advance of 
the wagon, and as we entered Davis canon I saw Brown pull 
up his horse and looked down. Presently he came back to the 
wagon and said, “Get out men, the Apaches are thick around 
here.” Seeing an object lying in the road that looked to me 


like a sack of barley, I asked Brown what it was; he said, 
“It is Lieutenant Stewart’s dead body.” We drove up to 
the body and Brown ordered the men to put the dead body 
into the wagon and then rode away to see what had become 
of the buckboard and Corporal Black. 


Sergeant Brown was a man, and was as cool as if on 
parade, but I cannot say as much for the doughboys. Two 
of the men, one at the head and one at the feet, without lay- 
ing down their guns, attempted to do something with the 
body, at the same time they were looking out for the 
Apaches. I ordered them to Jay their guns down and pick 
up the body with both of their hands, but being so badly 
rattled they paid no attention to my “orders.” I then called 
to Brown and said, “These sons of b—s will never put the 
body in the wagon.” Brown came back and threatened to 
brain them with his gun if they did not lay down their guns 
and put the body in the wagon. They dropt guns and com- 
plied. 

About two hundred yards further on we saw the buck- 
board and mail. It was standing at the mouth of a wash 
coming down from the Santa Ritas. The wagon was full to 
the top of the bed and I sat on the plunder with both feet 
hanging over the side of the bed facing the Santa Rita 
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mountain. I was too weak to get out and walk about. We 
had stopt again and Brown continued to look about for the 
Corporal’s body. 

In my front was a low mesa with a few scattering cedars 
on the brow of it. Behind these cedars were Apaches, and 
one after another would jump up and yell and fire at me. I 
say at me because I was in plain view, sitting on the wagon; 
the doughboys had gotten down behind the wagon on the 
opposite side from the Apaches. I looked right into the 
muzzle of a gun pointed point blank at me, saw the fire come 
out of the gun, but all I could do was to grit my teeth and 
await the result. One shot I felt the concussion of the air 
as the ball passed clost to my head; another ball cut thru 
the wagon bed a few inches from my right leg. Suddenly 
I felt a gun-barrel against the side of my head, and looking 
around, said to the soldier, “Keep your d—n gun away; I 
don’t want to [be] shot by you.” I then called to Brown to 
come to the wagon and order the men up the mesa. He came 
back and gave the order and three or four of them started 
up [the] side of the mesa. It was not more than forty feet 
high and the Indians were shooting not over twenty-five or 
thirty yards, but shooting downwards perhaps accounted 
for their poor marksmanship. The men had gone about half 
way up when up jumpted the Apaches and fired again. The 
soldiers merely fired their guns in the air; I know this for I 
sat there and looked at them. They returned and one of 
them said, “I got one of them. Did you hear him hollew?” 
I said to the fellow, “You raised hell; I saw you shoot up 
into the air.” Brown says to me, “I can’t find Black’s body.” 
I pointed to a bunch of Apaches up the wash, perhaps three 
or four hundred yards away, who were walking about as if 
looking for something, and said the Corporal is up there. 

At the first fire Stewart was killed and perhaps the Cor- 
poral may have been wounded. He run his mule to the mouth 
of the wash and tried to get away by running up the wash; 
that the Apaches had followed him and have just killed him 
with a lance, and are now looking for anything he may have 
dropt in his flight. We could have whipped that fight easily 
if those dough boys had been any good. The Apaches were 
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a part of Coches’ [Cochise] band. Brown then said to me, 
“What had we better do?” I said, “There is no fight in this 
bunch so we might as well move on before the Apaches can 
get in ahead of us further down the canon.” He said it was 
about the best thing to do under the circumstances, and 
ordered the outfit to move on; he then rode off down the road. 

I said to the driver to give me his gun and some cart- 
ridges, and to get on his mule and goon. But he merely went 
to the head of the team and foolishly tried to lead a six-mule 
team with one hand and his carbine in the other. I cussed to 
beat the band, but had little effect. Finally he came back to 
the wagon, and on my promise to protect him he reluctantly 
handed me the carbine. He had perhaps an hundred cart- 
ridges in a sack in his jockey box; these he got out and began 
to fill his pockets with them. I asked him to give some of 
the amunition to [me] but he refused. I said, “All right, I 
have the gun and shall keep it; what can you do with your 
cartridges?” ‘“That’s so,” said he, and he handed me three 
cartridges; I asked for more but he flatly refused saying, 
“T can’t spare any more.” 

When people loose their heads they don’t know as much 
as a sheep, and no matter how much you may abuse them 
they take no offense at what you may say to them. But if 
you can once get them riled they are then all right and for- 
get all about any danger there may be. Having secured the 
[gun] I had some authority, a gun is p{rjetty good authority 
at times. I ordered the driver to come over on the near side 
of his team and to get on his mule; also ordered the dough 
boys to get on the wagon and part face one way and the oth- 
ers to face in opposite direction, and all to keep sharp lookout 
for the red devils. I now said to the driver to drive on and 
to pay attention to his mules, that I was behind him with a 
gun, and not to look either to right or left. He sat that mule 
as stiff as a poker and never once took his eyes off the team. 
We passed thru the canon without further incident and 
reached Tucson sometime in the night. 

It was enough to make a saint swear to see those britch- 
clouted devils walking about, apparently indifferent to our 
presence, and then to be shot at and have nothing with which 
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to return the compliment, was really agrivating in the ex- 
treme. It would have been simply a picnic to have whipped 
the fight, but to go away like a parcel of curs was really 
humiliating. 

Reaching Tucson I was confined to my bed for quite a 
long time. Doctor Handy had given me up to die and said, 
“Unless a change takes place within the next few hours you 
cannot live.” After the Doctor left I told the people to fill 
up the bath-tub with cold water; this done, I had them place 
me in the cold water, and for the first time in weeks I felt 
comfortably happy; so happy that I went off to sleep in the 
tub of water. In a couple of hours the Doctor returned and 
seeing me covered with perspiration said, “The crisis has 
passed.”’ Then looking down he saw the tub and asked what 
it meant. Being informed he said, “It’s a wonder it did not 
kill you; not one in a thousand could have lived.” I said, 
“If I had to die, what’s the difference.” It saved my life 
anyway. 

In 1872 I helped to survey the old town of Tucson. At the 
time there was nothing east of Stone Avenue but greese- 
wood and the graveyard was a long way north of town. The 
few stores in town were on main street, and very little of 
anything on Congress Street east of Charley Brown’s Con- 
gress Hall. After the survey I went down to Altar in the 
state of Sonora, Mexico. On my return from Mexico I was 
appointed Inspector of Customs at $100 per month at Tuc- 
son. In the meantime, General O. O. Howard '”* had come out 
and established several Indian reservations. At the White 
Mountain reservation the General appointed Dr. Milan 
Soule '°* as agent; he was the army doctor at Camp Apache. 
The northern Apaches were not on good terms with the 
Apaches of the southern part of the Territory, and a sub- 


103. Oliver Otis Howard, graduate of West Point, was commissioned July 1, 
1854. He had a distinguished military record, received the Medal of Honor, and 
retired November 8, 1894. His mission to the Southwest in February, 1872, was 
planned as part of a strong move to win peace with the Apache by conciliation. This 
project can be studied in Ogle, Note 4. See also, Oliver Otis Howard, My Life and 
Experiences among our Hostile Indians (Hartford, 1907) 

104. Dr. Soule is mentioned in Ogle’s study on pp. 60, 65, 197; see Note 4. Dr. 
Soule, a military surgeon, was transferred to California by his own request of No- 
vember 28, 1872. Jbid. 
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agent had to be appointed for the southern Apaches. “Little” 
Steve was appointed sub-agent and the agency established 
at (Old) Fort Grant'®—formerly Fort Breckenridge, on 
the San Pedro River. As soon as this was done Steve wrote 
me a letter saying, “If you are tired of that custom house 
come down here, I need you.” Of course I resigned at once 
and went down to help him control the Reds of his agency. 
Traveling was dangerous and the buckboard carrying the 
mails to Grant was obliged to leave Tucson in the afternoon 
in order to pass thru the twelve mile canyon in the night, 
arriving at Grant at daylight the following day. 

I went down in the buckboard to Grant and then up to 
the agency a mile above the Post. The Indians were pretty 
saucy tho they were on the reserve; especially chief Santos! 
of the Tontos. Eskiminzin of the Arivaipai Apaches was the 
most noted war chief, but I had no trouble with him, and 
subsequently we became very good friends. Nevertheless 
when they broke out, Eskiminzin’s first act was to kill his 
best friend, a man named Kinney. At the pow-wow between 
the Apaches and Crook and Collier,’ to the question, “Why 
did you kill your best friend?,” the rascal said, ‘““My heart 
swelled and I had to kill him.” A very satisfactory excuse! 
The agency at Grant being a sub-agency, Steve’s papers had 
to be sent to Doctor Soule. The first quartely report going 
up the Doctor saw my name on the rolls and immediately 
wrote Steve to send me up at once. (I had saved the Doctor’s 
life on two occasions when on scouting expeditions with the 
military, he being field surgeon at those times. But an ac- 


105. Old Camp Grant was situated at the confluence of the Aravaipa creek and 
San Pedro river. The first military post on the site was Camp Breckinridge, 1856; 
abandoned in 1861. The California Column established Fort Stanford there in 1862, 
named in honor of the Governor of California. It was renamed Fort Grant in 1866. 
The New Fort Grant was established near Mt. Graham in 1873. Crook, Autobiography, 
p. 165. Fish, Manuscript, 2:440. Hinton, Handbook, p. 311. 

106. Chief Santo was the father-in-law of Es-kim-in-zin. He traveled to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in company with General Howard during the period of attempted paci- 
fication of the Apaches in the early 1870's. The story has been told in John P. Clum, 
“Es-kim-in-zin,’"” New Mexico Historica Review, 3:399-420. The same article appears 
in Arizona Historical Review, vol. 2, no. 1 (April, 1929). See Note 103. 

107. Vincent Colyer was the civilian agent sent to the West by President Grant to 
promote the new peace policy in dealing with the Apache. His activities have been 
discussed in Ogle’s study. Note 4. See also Frank D. Reeve, “‘The Federal Indian Policy 
in New Mexico, 1858-1880,"" New Mexico HistoricaL Review, 13:293 passim. 
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count of these matters will be found under the head of 
“Scouting Expeditions.” Steve asked me if I was satisfied 
in my present position. I said I was; and he says, “We will 
then stand off the Doctor.”” He wrote back to the Doctor, “I 
can’t spare him.” 

In due time Nat Noble'®* came down with another letter 
saying, “I have sent a good man to take his place; no further 
excuse, send him up.” I went, of course. 

Reaching Apache I met the Doctor in front of the Adju- 
tant’s office and after shaking hands asked him, “What is 
the matter, Doctor?” He said, “I have more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of commissaries over at the 
agency buildings for which I am responsible to the Govern- 
ment, and have a fellow there named Jack May looking after 
it; think of a man with that sort of name being responsible 
for anything; I can’t be there, my duties at the Post prevent 
me, and it is only on ration day I can go over, so I sent for 
you to take charge of that property.” 

The Doctor was the most conscientious of men; strictly 
honest and was simplicity itself. I have known him to set 
up all night by the bedside of a sick soldier. Few if any 
doctors do this unless the patient be a millionaire, and he 
has a chance to soak him for an enormous fee. 

At this time there were all sorts of government con- 
tractors about Fort Apache. Many were unscrupulous, and 
as sugar was worth $50 a sack, coffee the same, and flour $10 
per hundred, it can be seen at once that I was likely to be 
pestered by them. But not a pound did they or anyone get 
from the agency while under my control. The late Hugo Rich- 
ards!” at this time was at the Post as agent for Colonel C. 
P. Head,''® flour contractor for the Post. He roomed and 
messed with the Doctor and they became fast friends. Dur- 
ing the year Hugo had collected considerable money for 
Colonel Head, but they had no way to send it to Prescott. 
He was afraid to go out with any escort that might be going 


198. Charles Noble from Missouri was a member of the Walker party. Farish, 
Arizona, 2:243. See also Journal of the Pioneer and Walker Mining Districts. 

109. Hugo Richards served in the 8th and 9th Legislative Assembly from Yavapai 
county. Kelly, Arizona. 

110. C. P. Head was a member of the &th Legislative Assembly. Ibid. 
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for fear the soldiers should know he had the money, kill him 
and desert. He finally persuaded the Doctor to allow me to 
shoot him thru the country to Tucson as I knew all the trails 
as well as the Indians. We left the Post in December ’72, and 
I cut thru the mountains to Old Fort Grant and thence to 
Tucson where Hugo took the stage to Prescott. 

The legislature being in session that winter at Tucson, 
and having a personal acquaintance with a majority of the 
members, I remained in Tucson until adjournment. I was 
absent three months, and there being no mails between 
Tucson and Fort Apache, I had not heard a word from the 
Post. Returning in the spring I met the Doctor as usual at 
the Adjutant’s office. After a hand-shake the Doctor in- 
formed me that he had been relieved since I had been away; 
that a new agent named Roberts,!"! of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, had succeeded him as agent, that he had kept me 
on the rolls until relieved, that he advised Roberts to await 
my coming and to appoint me to take charge of the com- 
missaries, that Roberts ignored his recommendations and 
said, “I’ll use my own judgment in the selection of my 
employees.” 

I asked the Doctor if he had taken an inventory of the 
stock on hand, and [he] said I did so and found a very large 
surplus to my credit. That was all I wanted to hear. I asked 
who Roberts had appointed in my place and he smiled and 
said, “Charly Kinnear, and you know what that means.” 
Roberts was honest enough but he was a chump, like the 
average pricher [preacher], and a bit swelled up over his 
position. Within a year Kinnear left for Europe with fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars. A government inspector came 
out and found the preaching chup [chap?] to be about 
$35,000 short in supplies—result the fool suicides. 

In a majority of cases—a large majority—the govern- 
ment’s selection of its agents in any department is made thru 
“pulls” and not for fitness or competency. 


111. James E. Roberts was a nominee of the Duth Reformed Church for agent 
to the Apache Indians, assuming his duties in December, 1872. See Ogle, Note 4. 
There is no mention of suicide in Ogle’s account, but the agent was forced out of 


office for mal-administration. See also Clum in New Mexico HistoricaL Review, Note 
106. 
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Othello’s occupation being defunctus, I decided to return 
to my people the Zufiis; this was in the spring of 1873. In 
June of the same year George M. Wheeler of the engineers 
in charge of the expedition—Exploration West of the one 
hundreth Meridian—reached Santa Fe and wanted a guide 
for this expedition. He had several applications at Santa Fe, 
but Lieutenant Fountain," Quartermaster at Fort Wingate, 
a good friend of mine, happened to meet Lieutenant Wheeler 
in Santa Fe and told him of me, and advised Wheeler to take 
no one else; and that I was then at the Zuni villages. Wheeler 
wrote me a letter in care of Lieutenant Fountain, and the 
Lieutenant on his return to Wingate dispatched a courier 
to me with Wheeler’s letter; also a letter from himself re- 
questing me to come over and meet Wheeler at the Post. 
“Even if you do not go with him, come over anyway.” 

I went over to Wingate and was employed by Wheeler 
as guide. We pulled out of camp on the 4th day of July, 1873. 
My contract ended at Fort Apache. We went to Fort Defi- 
ance, thence to the Moqui villages. From the hicauis we 
struck south across the Painted Desert, striking the Little 
Colorado river, as I intended, at the Grand Falls. From the 
Falls we continued south to Coconino Tank; thence 20 de- 
grees east of south to the rim of Tonto Basin. After traveling 
about 150 miles with the expedition, we reached Fort Apache 
in September. Here Wheeler was ordered back to Washing- 
ton and Lieutenant Tillman' assumed command of the ex- 
pedition. I had quit of course but Tillman sent for me and 
requested that I continue with the expedition south and east 
to Fort Bayard, thence northeasterly to Wingate. I told the 
Lieutenant that I was unfamiliar with that section of coun- 
try; he said, ‘From what I am informed, you know more 
about country and how to get thru it, which you never have 
been thru, than many of our guides who claim to know all 
about it. Go with me as far as you can anyway.” I went with 


112. Probably Samuel Warren Fountain who served in the Civil War and then 
graduated from West Point, being commissioned 2nd Lieut., 8th Cavalry, June 15, 
1870. Heitman, Register. For references to the Wheeler expedition, see Note 41. 

113. Samuel Escue Tillman, graduate of West Point, commissicned 2nd Lieut., 
4th Artillery, June 15, 1869; transferred to the Engineers, June 10, 1872. Heitman, 
Register. 
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the outfit as far as the Gila river. Meeting my friend Major 
Morrow,'!* paymaster in the army, at this point, at the 
Major’s invitation I rode with the Major in his ambulance 
to Tucson. 

Following my usual course I lay around Tucson until 
broke, refusing to go into the Citizen office and set type at 
$1 per thousand ems.'* In the fall, Jim Simpson and self 
left Tucson for Yuma; arriving here I took charge of the 
Sentinel office at $5 a day. Judge W. J. Berry''* was the edi- 
tor, but the office belonged to James M. Barney, the agent at 
Yuma for Wm. B. Hooper & Co.!"* At this time the old Colo- 
rado Steam Navigation Company?'’ did all the freighting 
business from the West. The Company had five small steam- 
ers on the river and two ocean steamers plying between [the] 
mouth of the river at Port Ysabel to San Francisco. I took 
a notion to visit California, and buying a ticket by the river 
and ocean route, I boarded the steamer Colorado, Captain 
Poole, March 11, 1874. 


114. Robert Morrow from Tennessee, Captain of Volunteers in the Civil War. 
Mustered out of the service with the rank of Lieut. Col., he re-enlisted as Major and 
paymaster. He died November 27, 1873. Heitman, Register. 

115. “The portion of a line formerly occupied by the letter m, then a square 
type, used as a unit of measure for printed matter. An em pica, approximately 1/12 
of an inch,—commonly used as a standard of measurement, especially of column width.” 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, 5th edition. I judge that Banta means that a thousand 
ems was the setting of 1,000 type letters in a printer’s stick. 

116. Judge William J. Berry of Prescott bought the first lot when the Phoenix 
townsite was laid out. He was ‘“‘also appointed the first register of the Land Office 
at Prescott, and in October, 1873, became editor of the Yuma Sentinel, when the publi- 
cation was the property of Col. James M. Barney, who sold it in 1875 to John W. 
Dorrington.” Barney, Manuscript, 3:9. Hodge, Arizona, p. 212. 

117. William Burchell Hooper from Vermont enlisted in the 2nd California 
Cavalry with the rank of 2nd Lieut., July 23, 1862. He was mustered out with the 
rank of Major, July 13, 1866. Heitman, Register. He established the army quartermas- 
ter’s depot on the Arizona side of the Colorado river at the Yuma crossing: in 1864. 
Upon resigning from the service, he entered the mercantile business at Yuma. He 
sold out to James M. Barney. Hinton, Handbook, p. 249. Fish, Manuscript, 2:381, 449. 

Ruined in 1863-1864 by a drought in California, James M. Barney settled in Yuma 
and became a partner of Hooper. He later bought the Silver King mine for $300,000. 
Hinton, Handbook, p. 249; see Note 138. He started the Arizona Sentinel at Yuma in 
1871. McCord, Report (1897), p. 83. 

118. Boats were first “hauled’’ rather than towed up the Colorado river. Then 
sidewheelers were built on the river, out of which grew the Colorado Steam Navigation 
company. The first steamer from the Gulf of California to the Yuma landing was the 
Uncle Sam, owned and commanded by Captain Turnbull, arriving December 3, 1852. 
Steamers towed barges until 1872, then steamers came directly from San Francisco to 
Yuma until the railroad was built to that town. Hinton, Handbook, p. 247f. A further 
discussion of river transportation can be found in Wyllys, Arizona. 
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On the third day we reached Port Ysabel and the same 
afternoon transferred to the steamship Montana. We swung 
at anchor all that night and early next morning steamed 
away down the Gulf of California. We put in at various 
Mexican ports including Guaymas and Cape San Lucas. One 
day while steaming up the Mexican coast of Bajo California, 
I was sitting next to the rail on the port side; looking across 
the water among the white caps I saw a sail and called Cap- 
tain McDonnough’s attention to it. He gazed across the 
water for some time and then said, “I see nothing—Do [you] 
mean to say you can see a sail?” I said, “Of course [I] do 
and there it is now; can’t you see it?” He directed a sailor 
to bring his glasses and then to his astonishment there was 
an open boat with sails. He remarked, “You have extra- 
ordinary eye-sight. I have followed the sea, all my life yet 
I could not see that sail with my naked eyes.” It was the talk 
of the ship from there on to San Francisco. At this writing I 
am past 70 and do not use glasses. 

The occupants of the boat proved to be Captain Heffer- 
man, two white sailors, and five Chinese sailors from the 
steamship Colima, then disabled and lying at Cerros island 
near the Mexican coast. He was trying to beat his way up to 
the nearest telegraph station to wire San Francisco of their 
condition. He entered into a contract with our captain to 
return to the disabled steamer Colima and tow her up to 
San Francisco. Accordingly we turned about and steamed 
that day and the following night and early in the morning 
two black streaks were seen, one behind the other, against 
the sky low down near the horizon. They proved to be the 
Steamship Arizona with the Colima in tow. They belonged to 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. We met and bobbed about like 
corks in a pond for a time. After taking off some supplies 
from our ship we parted company, our Captain taking the 
“inside” with the intention of calling at San Diego to wire 
his company of what he had done and the contract with 
Hefferman. We lay-to off the harbor of San Diego and sent 
a boat ashore; the purser going off, I sent a written account 
of what had transpired to the Daily San Diego Union. It was 
probably midnight when the boat went off and about two 
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o’clock when it returned. We reached the Golden Gate and 
steamed up to the city front about noon. The two companies 
had a lawsuit over the matter, but I heard ours won out. 

Had knocked about San Francisco about two weeks. One 
day, going up Market [Street], I heard a loud and familiar 
voice issuing from the door of the Cosmopolitan Hotel. Going 
in, I found John G. Capron?’® talking to a bunch. After shak- 
ing hands, John wanted to know what I was doing up there. 
I said, ““Looking at California; that’s all.” [He said,] “Well, 
if you want to see the very best of California come down 
to San Diego.” I said, ‘““When does the next steamer leave 
here?” He replied, “Tomorrow morning, and I go with it.” 
“All right, I am with you John,” and I went down to San 
Diego. Here I wish to say that San Diego has the finest all- 
year-round climate in the United States of America—don’t 
forget this. 

I worked on the Daily Union that summer and in the fall 
returned to Tucson. 

In company with George Hill Howard?” of Los Angeles, 
I made the trip from San Diego to Tucson in a two horse 
rig. We followed the old overland stage line along the Mexi- 
can boundary. While crossing the ancient bed of the Gulf of 
California, commonly called the “California desert,” which 
was covered with shells, I had my first experience with an 
earthquake. About midway of the desert and while the horses 
were trotting along they suddenly stopt still and worked 
their ears back and forth and seemed to be frightened. When 
the buggy stopt we plainly felt the vibrations of the earth. 
The Gulf of California, at one time in the long ago, extended 
up that way for at least a hundred miles above its present 
head at the mouth of Colorado river. The present so called 
Salton Sea now covers a portion of the same area. 

The following spring of ’75 I went out to Colonel H. C. 
Hooker’s?*! ranch, near the head of the Sulpher Springs val- 


119. John G. Capron was a member of the Ist Legislative Assembly representing 
Pima county. Acts and Resolutions (Prescott, 1865) His career can be traced in 
Farish, Arizona, vols. 1, 2, and 3. 

120. I have no information on Howard. 

121. H. C. Hooker “is the ‘cattle king’ of Arizona.”” Elliott, Arizona, p. 144. He 
got his start in the cattle business about 1866 as a beef contractor for the army post 
of Fort Goodwin, driving cattle in from Texas. McCord, Report, 1897, p. 45. Biographi- 
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ley and a few miles from (New) Camp Grant.!** Colonel 
Hooker was in the business of raising fine cattle and horses. 
The Colonel took me out to the stables and pointing [to] a 
fine saddle-horse said, ““Their is your horse; don’t let him 
starve; there is plenty of barley and hay on hand.” With 
my horse and needle-gun I road the range for several days, 
most of the time “cutting trails.” Any time I struck a 
trail leading away I followed it until I found the stock, no 
matter how far or how long it took me to do so. Sometimes I 
was away from the ranch two or three days without any- 
thing to eat but the lunch I carried with me in the morning 
I left the home ranch. 

One morning Hooker called me into his office and handing 
me some papers said, ‘““What’s the matter with that paper?” 
I saw it was a government voucher for $1,500, but was given 
in payment to three different persons, and had been returned 
from Washington “for correction.” I told the Colonel that 
Government did not do business in that manner; that the 
voucher was all wrong. He asked what is to be done with it; 
I said new and separate vouchers must be made out, one 
for each person, and those persons must be looked up, if it 
can be done, and each man sign for his own voucher. Well, I 
leave the matter with you; do what you can with the busi- 
ness. I saddled my horse and hit the trail for the San Carlos 
agency. The incorrect voucher had been issued at Yuma in 
payment of salaries to Government employees. Reaching the 
San Carlos agency I saw Martin A. Sweeny,'** then clerk for 
John P. Clum,!** the Agent, and had Sweeny to make out 
three vouchers. My friend Sweeny said at the time, “The 
fellow that made that voucher must be a d--m fool.’”’ After 





sketch in Elliott, Arizona, pp. 298-99. He is credited with having built Fort Goodwin 
at an exorbitant profit. Fish, Manuscript, 2:405. Hookers’s ranch was known as the 
Sierra Bonito, the Spanish name for Mt. Graham; it was located about twenty miles 
north of Wilcox, Arizona. Jbid., 2:512, 585, citing Munk, Arizona Sketches, p. 93. Kelly, 
Arizona, pp. 114, 197. A biographical essay on Hooker can be read in Lockwood, 
Arizona Characters, ch. 8. I do not know the origin of his title of Colonel. 

122. See Note 105. 

123. Martin A. Sweeny is mentioned in Clum, op. cit., 3:37, and in Ogle in New 
Mexico HistToricAL Review, 15 :280. 

124. John P. Clum was a storm center at the San Carlos agency during his career 
as Indian agent in Arizona. He published several articles in the New Mexico HIsTorIcAL 
Review, vols. 3-6. Ogle deals with him in Ibid., 15:214-48; see Note 4. 
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he had made out the three new vouchers, Sweeny says, ““Two 
of those men are here; leave the two vouchers with me and 
I’ll see that they sign them.” Of course I could not compel 
them to sign if they refused to do so; but Sweeny was a 
New York ex-prize fighter, and I knew he would make the 
two sign nilly willy. This they did and one of them told me 
that he thought the other man was then in Camp Apache or 
was there some months ago. Going to Apache I was lucky 
to find the third man at the Post. Showing him the two 
vouchers which had been signed at San Carlos, I presented 
to him the one he was to sign; after thinking a bit he said, 
“All right, I received my money for the other voucher.” 

At this time the sub-agency at San Pedro had been aban- 
doned and all the Apaches taken to San Carlos, and Sweeny 
was in charge when Clum was absent—which was most of 
the time. The main agency was still at Fort Apache. The 
clerk in charge—Clum being absent as usual—was a bit 
surprised to see me, and said, “T have tried for months to 
find out where you were, where have you been this long 
time.” I then told him of my itinerary to Yuma, California, 
and back and that I was now at Hooker’s ranch. He said we 
want you here as interpreter, “Can you come up?” I said, 
“All right, as soon as I can return to Hooker’s ranch and 
deliver these vouchers; that Hooker was an old friend of 
mine and I was simply making my home at the ranch and 
not on the “payroll.” Returning to the ranch I gave the 
Colonel the vouchers and said, “They are all right now; 
send them in and they will be paid;” he did so and received 
his money. 

By-this time I had been at the ranch two months. I told 
Hooker of my agreement to go back to the Post to act as 
interpreter for the Apache agency; and if he would loan me 
a horse I would send it back the first opportunity. He smiled 
and said you can ride your own horse. I looked at him in 
blank astonishment and said, “I’ve no horse, Colonel.’”’ He 
said, ‘“You have a horse, saddle and bridle which you have 
been riding the past two months, what more do you want?” 
Thanking him for the gift I said I would pull out in the 
morning. He then went down into his pocket and handed me 
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$90, saying, “Here is some money for expenses.” I had a 
standing invitation from the Colonel to make his ranch my 
home at any time I wanted to do so. He was well liked by all 
his employees, and highly respected throughout the Terri- 
tory. 

John P. Clum and the military did not get on together 
very well—if the truth is told—Clum was a bit conceited 
and swelled up with his self-importance, all of which was 
plainly visible to the officers at the Post, as it was to the 
civillian who knew him as he was. Clum succeed{ed] in getting 
authority to remove all the Apaches from Fort Apache down 
to the Gila river; all but Chief Pedro’s band of White Moun- 
tain Apaches; this band were allowed to remain at Apache. 
As before said, the northern tribes and the southern ones did 
not agree very well. Late in the evening of the 4th of July 
we pulled out of the old agency at Apache and made camp 
the first night at the foot of “‘seven mile hill.”” Someone set 
fire to the old buildings and we moved out in the lurid glare 
of the burning houses. Arriving at the Gila, another sub- 
agency was established about twenty-five miles above the 
San Carlos agency, which now became the main or head 
agency for all the Apaches on the White Mountain Reserva- 
tion—John P. Clum agent. Hogue acted as sub-agent, and 
I was the interpreter and ‘“‘doctor.” 

The “doctor” business came about in this way. Dr. 
White!*5 was the regular doctor at San Carlos, but was in- 
clined to be a bit lazy. Many of our Indians were sick with 
the “‘“Goodwin Feaver’’; I went down to see Dr. White and 
told him of the conditions at our sub-agency. White said, 
“T can’t go up there; can’t you do the doctoring for them?” 
I could if I had the “dope.” He fitted me out with a two- 
gallon jar of castor oil, and a quantity of quinine, etc., etc. 
With my “dope” I returned and strange to say I had eminent 
success as a “doctor.” I provided myself with a sack of cube 
sugar, and with the children I always gave a cube of sugar 
if they would drink a tea-cup full of castor oil; this they 


125. Banta repeats his statement in a letter to Farish, January 17, 1917, Banta 
Manuscript (State Department of Library and Archives, Phoenix) Clum in New 
Mexico Historical Review 3:407, mentions Dr. J. B. White, army surgeon, as acting 
agent at San Carlos by appointment of Agent James E. Roberts, in late 1873. 
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always did, tho with a grimace, and reach for the sugar. I 
was a successful practitioner. Ike Clanton furnished the beef 
for our sub-agency; where he got his beef deponeth sayeth 
not. Clanton was one of the Clanton!** gang that raised so 
much h--l about Tombstone some years afterwards, and was 
finally murdered by a fellow named Brayton over on Black 
river. However, all the Clantons are dead. 

Tiring of the eternal sameness and monotony of the posi- 
tion, I quit the Government service and hiked for Tucson. 
Coming back again to Camp Grant, near the southern base of 
the Graham mountain, I fell in with Nat Noble, Johnny 
Montgomery,'** and two or three more of the boys; we all 
started for the San Carlos. Reaching old Camp Goodwin we 
all put up with Tom McWilliams,!** who owned the place and 
was the postmaster there, the end of the line. That night 
all were drinking red-eye pretty freely—myself excepted— 
and did not retire until late. Mc was a heavy drinker at all 
times. In the morning the cook announced breakfast, but as 
Tom had not yet shown up we proposed to wait for him. We 
waited until about nine o’clock and he not appearing I went 
to his room to call him. Entering, I saw Tom lying as if 
asleep, his head resting upon his left arm. Going up I put my 
hand on his shoulder, but the moment I touched him I knew 
that Tom McWilliams was no more. We burried the corpse 
and I took charge of the postoffice. Notifying the authorities, 
I was ordered to take an inventory etc., etc. and run it until 
relieved by proper authority. Here I conceived the idea of 
having the line continued to Apache, Springerville, St. Johns 
and to Wingate. Writing up a petition to this effect I started 
out with it and secured signatures all along the line. H. S. 
Stevens!” was our Delegate in Congress at this time. I sent 
my petition to John Wason at Tucson and asked for his and 
Governor Safford’s co-operation. The line was established 


126. See Note 140. 

127. John Montgomery was a member of the 7th and Sth Legislative Assembly, 
representing Pima county. Acts and Resolutions (Tucson, 1873) 

128. Tom McWilliams was an old pioneer of Arizona. He sold out his interests in 
the Salt River valley in 1869. He finally moved to Camp Goodwin ‘“‘where he was 
appointed postmaster ... in March of 1875.’ Barney, Manuscript, 2:112. 

129. He is so listed in McCord, Report, p. 91, serving from i874 to 1878. 
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but nothing became of it at the time, for the simple reason 
no bids were offered. 

I now stopt at El Badito, now known as St. Johns, and 
on February 17, 1876, was appointed Justice of the Peace 
for the precinct of St. Johns.’*° My appointment was signed 
by Dr. Kendal, Fred Williams and ———————,, Supervisors 
of Yavapai county, “Uncle” Billy Wilkerson, clerk. At this 
time few whites lived in St. Johns; Sol Barth, Morris Barth, 
Nathan Barth, John Brophy, wife and step-daughter, Pat 
McGorrish and myself composed the white population; the 
rest were Mexicans from New Mexico. Yes, Jack Conley, his 
Mexican wife and children were there. Jack was an old sol- 
dier and had been discharged in New Mexico from the old 
Dragoons. He was a good fellow but simple and gossipy. 
Some of the Mexicans were hard characters and had declared 
that, “We don’t want any alcalde here,” and made threats 
to close up my court with the aid of six-shooters. Eddy 
Wells,'! now ex-judge Wells of Prescott, was then District 
attorney of Yavapai county; General Kautz'!** commanded 
the department of Arizona. 

At this time there was a standing order from the Secre- 


tary of War directing the military authorities to assist the 
civil authorities when called upon by the proper parties. 
Knowing this I wrote Wells of the present conditions at St. 
Johns and requested that he see General Kautz about the 
matter. He immediately called on the General at Whipple 


130. This is confirmed by E. C. Bunch, pioneer in this part of Arizona, whose 
brief memoir is published in Farish, Arizona, 6:284-292. The names of many contempo- 
raries are mentioned by Bunch. 

Bunch writes of Banta: “When I came to Arizona, Banta was here writing up 
the doings of men, not even sparing the military officers, whose works were, some 
times, ‘not in good form.’ He is still here, ‘kicking’ against the trend of society, though 
he still believes there are greater evils abroad in the land than the ‘Tango Dance,’ ‘Split 
Skirts,’ or even the boys playing baseball on Sunday.” /bid., p. 288. 

131. Probably Edmund W. Wells who arrived in Arizona with the Goodwin party 
that established the first Territorial government. He had a prominent career as lawyer, 
judge, and legislator. Short biogaphical sketches are in Kelly, Arizona, pp. 341-42; 
Fish, Manuscript, 2:366; and Farish, Arizona, 4:269-71. At Banta’s funeral services, 
Judge E. S. Wells called the names of the five scouts who guided the Goodwin party 
to Arizona. Banta was the last of them. Precott Courier, June 25, 1924. 

132. August Valentine Kautz was a West Point graduate, commissioned July 1, 
1852. He served with distinction in the War with Mexico and in the Civil War. He 
retired January 5, 1892, and died three years later on September 4. Heitman, Register. 
Hinton, Handbook, p. 308. 
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and secured an order directed to the Commanding Officer 
at Fort Apache to furnish any assistance I may need to 
enforce the civil law. Wells sent me a copy of this order, and 
upon its receipt by me, I met Jack Conly and taking him 
aside, read the letter—much of it between the lines—telling 
him that this matter was confidential between us. Of course 
as was to be expected, it was not long until the “gun-men” 
had heard all about the “order,” and that if any of them 
made a break they would be sent up in irons to the guard- 
house at Fort Apache. Result of my coup de etat—nothing 
doing. There being at this time more whites at Round valley 
—now Springerville—than at St. Johns, and at their urgent 
request I was elected Justice of the Peace at that place in 
the fall of 1876.1*8 

In the meantime Johnny Behan, Troy McClery and Bab- 
cock (Slim Jim), had dropt into Round valley with a “race 
pony” with which they proposed to make a clean-up of the 
Mexicans at horse racing and otherwise. They met with in- 
different success, however, and determined to go south again 
and take in the “feast’”’ at El Paso, which was to come off 
on the 12th of the following month—December. Julius 
Becker had a small stock of goods he had purchased from 
Aleck Jordan, was engaged in merchandising and farming. 
One day Behan, McClery, Jack O’Neil, Babcock and myself 
were in Becker’s little store, and the boys were in need of 
a few supplies for their trip; it was proposed by Slim Jim— 
who was a pretty smooth guy—to try and win the wherewith 
off of Becker. Of course Becker never gambled any in his life 
and was very close besides. Jack O’Neil was to act as “stall.” 
Pretty soon Slim Jim had three cards on the counter, which 
he was tossing about. Jack wanted to know what sort of a 
game that was, and was told by Jim it was “mountain 
euchre.” Jack said, “I’ll bet five dollars I can guess the right 
card.” Jim carelessly threw the cards on the counter and 
Jack turned over one and it was the “right card” of course. 
“That’s dead easy,” says Jack, “Give us another layout.” 


133. Banta later wrote that he did not qualify for the position because he went 
to Tucson when the legislature was dealing with the question of moving the capital 
from Tucson back ‘o Prescott, the original location. Prescott Courier, June 21, 1924 (a 
clipping) 
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Jim made a few passes with the cards and then lay them 
down on the counter; he then turned his head away to expec- 
torate on the floor; as he did this Jack O’Neil turned up one 
corner of the card on which he proposed to bet. Jim turned 
about and appeared not to notice the turned up corner, but 
picked up the cards and made a few passes with them and 
again laid down the cards. 

All this time Becker was watching Jack’s work on the 
card. He was a bit excited and wanted to know if he could 
bet now. Slim says, “Of course you can, but don’t bet too 
high as I don’t want to loose very much.” The corner of the 
card still stuck up plain to be seen. Becker turned over the 
marked card, and strange to say it was another card and not 
the right one at all. Becker had bet $35 on the card. Jack 
O’Neil had of course bet the five previously won. Becker 
nearly fell over with astonishment. Jim said, ‘““We don’t want 
your money but will take it out in trade,” which they did. 
Then Jim told Becker never to bet on anyone’s game again 
as he was sure to loose if he did. I suppose that was Becker’s 
first and last bet at cards. 

The Legislature was to meet at Tucson that winter and 
the boys asked me to go along with them as far as Pueblo 
Viejo, now known as Solomonville.’** I had a mare and 
buggy and a colt from Hooker’s fine horse Gold-dust. We 
started south and I never qualified at all for J. P. at Round 
Valley. Reaching Pueblo Viejo we parted company; the 
boys going on to El Paso, and I to Tucson. 

Judge Ruggles'*® was a member of the Legislature from 
Pinal county, and after adjournment he asked me to accom- 
pany him to Florence; I did so and remained there for some 


134. A company of fifteen Mexicans located at Pueblo Viejo [Old Town, or 
Settlement, in Spanish] in 1872. They so named the place probably because of the 
ruins nearby. The first American settler in 1873 sold out later to I. E. Solomon in 
1876. Solomon located there when under contract to burn charcoal for the Clifton 
mines. A post office was established in 1878 with Solomon as postmaster. William 
Kirkland carried the mail on horseback. He named the place Solomonville. Fish, Manu- 
script, 3:587. Solomon was prominent in politics during the 1880's. Jbid., 3:653f. The 
detailed growth of communities in the central Gila valley is discussed in Wyllys, 
Arizona, p. 223f. 

135. Levi Ruggles was a member of the 7th Legislative Assembly. Acts and Reso- 
lutions; and of the 9th and 13th. Kelly, Arizona. He located at Florence in October 
1868; “the patriarch of Florence.’’ Elliott, Arizona, p. 264. A short biographical sketch 
is in Jbid., p. 293. 
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time. The Judge and others wanted me to start a little news- 
paper at Florence. That summer the smallpox was very bad 
at Florence, especially among the Mexican population. Joe 
Colingwood'!** appointed me census marshal to take the 
school census of that district. I suppose no one else cared to 
take the job on account of the smallpox. I did the work and 
met perhaps an hundred cases of the disease; but I never had 
any fear of smallpox and thought nothing of the matter. Be- 
sides my mare and colt I had three other plugs of horses, 
and had them out at Granville Wheat’s'** ranch sixteen miles 
out of Florence. 

Charly Mason,!** owner of the Silver King mine, came in 
from Los Angeles, and being an old friend of mine since 
1863, he wanted to know what I was doing at Florence. I 
told him of the newspaper proposition. He said, “Let those 
fellows go; Iam going up to Globe on business; will be back 
in three days, and when I get back we will go into Los An- 
geles together and you can buy what you need for the office; 
I will pay for it, have it shiped to Florence and you can pay 
for it when you can; I have more money than I need any- 
way.” He went off to Globe. 

The following day Wheat came in from his ranch and told 
me my animals were gone; didn’t know if stolen or not, but 
they had disappeared. I immediately went to a corral and 
hired a horse and going to the ranch struck their trail which 
I followed for about a hundred miles; I found all and re- 
turned to Florence. In the meantime Mason had returned 
and made inquiry for me but no one knew where I had gone. 
He toek the stage back to Los Angeles and the next I heard 
of Mason he had died of smallpox shortly after he arrived 
at Los Angeles. (To be continued) 


136. Joseph Collingwood opened the first store at Florence in March, 1869. Farish, 
Arizona, 6:49, citing Elliott, Arizona. 

137. Granville Wheat was a California "49er who arrived in Arizona in 1859, 
settled at Florence in 1868, and was elected first Sheriff of Pima County. Farish, 
Arizona, 6:55. 

138. Charles G. Mason was the first settler in Florence, building an adobe house 
in the summer of 1866. Elliott, Arizona, p. 264. In company with Benjamin W. Regan, 
William H. Long, and Isaac Copeland, he discovered the famous Silver King mine. 
Mason bought out one of the partners, then sold his half interest to Col. James M. 
Barney for $300,000. Hodge, Arizona, p. 119. Hamilton, Resources, p. 111 (2nd edi- 
tion). 
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RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, it has been brought to the attention of this body that 
FRANCIS C. WILSON, who was a member of the Historical Society 
of New Mexico, died on January 18, 1952; 


AND THAT Mr. Wilson was a benefactor to the State and to those 
interested in its culture and history, as shown in his exercise of high 
civic virtues and specifically in his part in the founding and guiding 
of the Laboratory of Anthropology, and in many indirect ways; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that this body deem it fitting 
to publish a formal expression of regret because of the loss which they 
and all concerned in the preservation of the State’s great heritage have 
experienced. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Secretary be instructed 
to enter this Resolution in the Minutes of this meeting of the Historical 
Society of New Mexico, thus formally assembled, and that he cause a 
copy of the Resolution to be delivered to Mrs. Wilson. 


Historical Society of New Mexico 
January 23, 1952 








CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NEW MEXICO 
(As amended Nov. 25, 1941) 


Article 1. Name. This Society shall be called the Historical Society 
of New Mexico. 


Article 2. Objects and Operation. The objects of the Society shall 
be, in general, the promotion of historical studies; and in particular, 
the discovery, collection, preservation, and publication of historical 
material especially such as relates to New Mexico. 


Article 3. Membership. The Society shall consist of Members, Fel- 
lows, Life Members and Honorary Life Members. 


(a) Members. Persons recommended by the Executive Council 
and elected by the Society may become members. 


(b) Fellows. Members who show, by published work, special 
aptitude for historical investigation may become Fellows. Immedi- 
ately following the adoption of this Constitution, the Executive 
Council shall elect five Fellows, and the body thus created may there- 
after elect additional Fellows on the nomination of the Executive 
Council. The number of Fellows shall never exceed twenty-five. 


(c) Life Members. In addition to life members of the Historical 
Society of New Mexico at the date of the adoption hereof, such other 
benefactors of the Society as shall pay into its treasury at one time 
the sum of fifty dollars, or shall present to the Society an equivalent 
in books, manuscripts, portraits, or other acceptable material of an 
historic nature, may upon recommendation by the Executive Council 
and election by the Society, be classed as Life Members. 


(d) Honorary Life Members. Persons who have rendered emi- 
nent service to New Mexico and others who have, by published work, 
contributed to the historical literature of New Mexico or the South- 
west, may become Honorary Life Members upon being recommended 
by the Executive Council and elected by the Society. 


Article 4. Officers. The elective officers of the Society shall be a 
president, a vice-president, a corresponding secretary, a treasurer, and 
a recording secretary; and these five officers shall constitute the 
Executive Council with full administrative powers. 


Officers shall qualify on January 1st following their election, and 
shall hold office for the term of two years and until their successors 
shall have been elected and qualified. 
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Article 5. Elections. At the October meeting of each odd-numbered 
year, a nominating committee shall be named by the president of the 
Society and such committee shall make its report to the Society at 
the November meeting. Nominations may be made from the floor 
and the Society shall, in open meeting, proceed to elect its officers by 
ballot, those nominees receiving a majority of the votes cast for the 
respective offices to be declared elected. 


Article 6. Dues. Dues shall be $3.00 for each calendar year, and 
shall entitle members to receive bulletins as published and also the 
Historical Review. 


Article 7. Publications. All publications of the Society and the selec- 
tion and editing of matter for publication shall be under the direction 
and control of the Executive Council. 


Article 8. Meetings. Monthly meetings of the Society shall be held 
at the rooms of the Society on the third Tuesday of each month at 
eight P. M. The Executive Council shall meet at any time upon call 
of the President or of three of its members. 


Article 9. Quorums. Seven members of the Society and three mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, shall constitute quorums. 


Article 10. Amendments. Amendments to this constitution shall be- 
come operative after being recommended by the Executive Council 
and approved by two-thirds of the members present and voting at 


any regular monthly meeting; provided, that notice of the proposed 
amendments shall have been given at a regular meeting of the Society, 
at least four weeks prior to the meeting when such proposed amend- 
ment is passed upon by the Society. 
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